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TO THE 

Reverend Mr. Spence, 

Sir, 

THE moft accurate obfcrvcr 
of the beauties of nature, 
muft be the beft judge of their imi- 
tations ; and the fame elegance of 
imagination which forms the paint- 
er, muft enlighten the critic. It 
was natural for me, under this per- 
fviaiion, to addrefs my obferva- 
tions on Painting to the authcu' of 
Crito. 

How ingenious are men in co- 
louring their pafllons! thus have I 
heightened felf-love into a love of 
juftice : Fcm", what could be more 
A 9 a*^^ 
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advantageous to me, than to have 
it known, that Mr. S p e n c e ap- 
proves me as a writer, and ac- 
knowledges me as a friend ? What 
fucceis I may have in the former 
charader, muft depend on futurity ; 
but I am in pofleilion of all the 
eredit of the latter, while you per- 
mit me to declare, in this publick 
manner, 

That I am, Reverend Sir, 
witb the truefl refpeSf, 
your moft obliged^ 

mofi ohdient^ 

and mqft bumbkfervmity 

Daniel Wqbb. 
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IF we canfidcr the ambition moft 
men have to be diought judges 
of Painting, and the eafc with which 
they might really become fo, it i^fl 
appear ftrarige, that fo few (hould be 
found, who have any clear or deter- 
mined ideas of this art. To account 
for this, and to point out diofi; errors 
which have been the cauies of it, is 
the defign of this Ppeface ; after which, 
I propofe, by the following work, 
to free this fabjed from its fappofed 
A3 • difficulties 5 
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difficulties; and to throw fuch lights' 
on the beauties and advantages of this^^ 
amiable art, as may both recommend 
the ftudy, and facilitate the knowledge 
of it. 

I AM fenfible, that^ among my rea-' 
ders, there will be fome, whofc ex- 
cellent tafte and clear judgment muft 
place them much above my inftruc- 
tions; from thefe I hope for indulgence. 
The perfons for whom I write, arc ctur 
tr young travellers, who fet out with 
much eagernefs, and little preparation ; 
and who, for want of- fome governing 
objedis to determine their courfe, muft 
continually wander, mifled by ignorant 
guides, or bewildered by a multiplicity 
of diredigns. The firfl: error, I have 

taken 
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ta)cen notice of, is, the extreme eager* 
nefs, with which they run through the 
galleries and churches.; nimium vident, 
nee tamen totum. A few good pictures, 
well conddered, at fuch intervals, as to 
give full time to. range and determine . 
I^e ide^s which they excite^ would 
ill the end turn to a much better ac- > 
count. 

The fecohd errorj is, the habit of 
cftimating pidures by the general re- 
putation of the painters ; a rule, of all 
' odhers, the moft produftive of igno- 
rance and confufion. For example; 
Dominichino may, at times, be rank- 
ed with Raphael ; at times, he is little 
fuperioi- to Giotto. And we often, find, 
that the beft works of the middling ar- 
tifts, excell the middling works of the 
A 4 beft. 
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beft. If then, we are guided wholly^ 
bydicprqudiccofnames, we tio long- 
er truft to our own fenfes ; we muft 
acknowledge merit which we do not 
ftc^ and undervalue that which we 
do$ dlitref&d between authority and 
convi£tion» we are diigufted with the 
difficulties of an art, which is, per- 
haps, of all others the moft eaiily un« 
derftood. For, that compofitioa mufl 
be defedive^ which cannot, to a care-* 
ful obferver, point out its own ten-^ 
dency ; and thofe exprefiions muft be 
ddxer weak or fatfe, which do not,, 
in fdme degree, mark flie intereft of 
each ddtor in the drama. In nature^, 
we readily conceive the variety and 
force bf charaifters i why fhould we 
not do fo in Painting? What diffi- 
culty 
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calty ami there be in diftinguKhing, 
whether the airs of the heads be mean 
or noble; the ftyle of defign, confin- 
ed, charged, or elegant ; whedier the 
piopwtions be juft or unequal; the 
bamations, cold or animated? If the 
colours in a picture be happily di(^ 
pofed, the general cScGt will be plead- 
ing; and in proportion to the force 
of the clear obfcurc, the figures and 
olje<5ts will be flat or projcdting, or, 
in other words, more or lefs like na- 
ture. If we confider thcfc points with- 
out prejudice, it will, I think, appear, 
that of all the arts, Painting is the 
moA: natural both in its means and ef- 
feifls. It is the moft dired and im- 
mediate addrefs to the fenfes : and this 
muft be the rcafon, that the beft wri- 
ters 
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wc have hitherto followed in the ftiW 
dy of Painting. This is what I pro- 
pofc by the Eflay which I here offer 
to the publick. I (hall ufe no art, 
jiowever cuftomary it n>ay be on thefe 
occafions» to prepare the judgment, or 
conciliate the good opinion of my rea- 
ders : One thing only . it may be ne-i 
cel&ry to cxcufej I have been for- 
ced, in ibme meafure, to take cer- 
tain liberties of ftyle, which, though 
common in other languages, have not 
yet been received into ours* Thus 
I have ufed the Mechanick, and 
Ideal of an art, inflead of the 
mechanick, or ideal part of an art; 
as likewife Clears and Obscures, 
for clear and obfcure colours. I have 
borrowed the word Nud from the 
French j S b o z z o from the Italian -^ 

an4 
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and have tranflated the Chiaroscuro 
jDf the latter into the clear obicure. 
Thefe are little licences^ unavoidable, 
in treating of an art^ which has not 
as yet been thoroughly naturalized; 
and I even wifh, that tljey may pot 
be overlooked, in the number of left 
^^cufabledefedsr 
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DIALOGUE I. 

General Plan of the Work* 

JJ.TTTHEN you advanced the other 
W day, in a circle of virtuofo's, thac 
the ancients were, in painting, as in all the 
other polite arts, equal, if not fuperior, to 
the moderns \ your aflertton was received 
with an univ^rial diflike. However dif- 
ferent my fentiments were from yours at 
the time» I was yet perfuaded, that yoa 
would not have given into fo fmgular an 
opinion, without having good reafons to 
fupport it. I mentioned to you then my 
^Qubts, and you was fo good as to promife 
me ypu would reojove thcmi . 

B A. I. 
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A. I was not at all furprifcd at the dif- 
fatisfaftion you remarked in thofe gentle-* 
men ; it is unpleafing to have an opinioi) ' 
brought into doubt^ which we have looked 
upon all our lives as indilputable. You 
fliall now be a judge of the grounds I had 
for my aflertion. Had we no other ohytGt, 

in view, but merely to determine the dif- * 
ferent merits of the artifts, it would hardly 
be worth the labour; but, by examining 
the teftimonies which we (hall draw from 
the writings of the ancients, and comparing 
their ideas with the paintings of the mo- 
derns, we ftiall enlarge our conceptions, and 
improve our knowledge of the art itfelf. 

B. This profpeA which you have opened 
upon me, gives me a lingular pleafure -, f6r, 
after having read, with the utmoft atten- 
tion, the fevcral authors on this fub}e<9:, | 
cannot fay, that I have received frbm them 

the inftruftion I expefted, 

A, This 
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A. This does not proceed from a want 

of capacity in them, but from a defeft in 

• their plans : they are, as you know, bio* 
graphers ; and, as the perfons wbofe lives 
they write, arc all of one profeffion, the 
continued repetition of the fame thoughts^ 
and of the fame technical terms, tire and 

^ diftradt: the reader. There is another obr 

jedion to their manner of writing; their 

*y ideas, however juft, are fo fcattered through 

' the different parts of their works, that they 

^re not eafiJy reducible to any fyftem. In 

^ the expofition of an art, as in the diftribu- 

;. lion of a pidlure, a loofc difperfion of the 

, objeds, confounds both the eye and the 

• underftanding. But, thefe writers are fubr 
^ , je£t to a ftill* greater difad vantage ; for, as 

the painters whofe talents they dcfcribe, if 

we except a very few, excelled much more 

•, in the mechanick, than in the ideal part 

• of painting, it throws the force of their 

. pbfcrvations on that point, with which 

• 3 ^ wc, 
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\ve, who are but QbCerverjs of phe Vt, hjive ^^ ' 
tljc leaft to dp, >/ 

• .' 

B. T^o^o^ I underftand very well the . ' i 

tprms mechanick and ideal, in their gcr V 
neral acceptipn, yet, I wifh you woul4 ; • * 
cjcplain them, in their particular relation * .?) 
to the fubjcdt before us. 






A. We may qonfider the imitative arjs 

in two points of view; ift, As imitations of S 

luch objc^s as are adually before the eye^- 'f\ 

2d!y, As reprefentations of thofe images ^ 

which are formed by the fancy. The firft,^ \ 

is the mechanick or executive part of the ' 

art; the fecond, the ideal or inventive^ .*., 

[a] Tully has juflily diftingpi(|ied thpfe \ 

• / . 

[a] Nee ver^ ille artifex, quam faccret fovis forril* . » 
am aut Minervse* contemplabatur aliquem ^ quoiinif. . 
liiudinem duceret; fed ipfiat in mente iniidebac fpe- ^ 
cies polchricudinis eximia quaedam, quam intnens, in ]•• 
eacfue defixus, ad illius rimilitadinem artem et manum 1A 
{iirigcbat. In Bfoto* •- / 

parts^V 
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i;N\ parts, when he obfervcs, that the Jupiter 
'? T*' of Phidias was not drawn from any pattern 
VI jp in nature, but from that idea of unexam- 

fl'^spled beauty, which the artift haid fornnfed 
,..-^fin his mind. The great diflFcrence, ob- 
.' f -vi-ferved ambng jpainterS of any name, arifes 
./r . ^froiTi thfcir diflFercnt excellencies in thefetwo 
?^.V parts : thofe, whofe chief iherit is in the 
^ ' mechanick, will,* like the Dutch paiitters, be 
,; fertile copiers of the works of nature ) but 
'thofb, who give wholly into the ideal, 
•jhithout perfecting themfeives in the me* 
> jChanick, will produce [3] ft>oz2o*s^ not 
^t^^piftures: it is evident then, that the per- 
v^e6tion of the art confifts in an union of 
wk'^thefe two parts. Of all the moderns, Ra- 
3^ * phael feems to have come the neareft to 
fY^vthis point. The next to him is, perhaps,* 
^•i^r ^orreggio. I have faid perhaps^ becaufe^ 
' ..t \ though there is Ho great variety in his 

4|; . [^] The roog^ draught of a jpianre. 

^'^ B 3 ideas. 
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ideas, yet are they foriaetimes fo happy, athili^^ 



tended with fuch grace, amd executecj vi^itp^^ 
fuch truth, that, at there is no one arti^^^^^^^^^ 
whofe paintings w^ fee with mpr^ V^^^^^if&*^ 
fo is there no one, whofe imprcffions wd^j^. 
ceive more warmly^ or reoiember lonj^f^ 

r and this lad is the ted of perfed paintiraS 
But before I enter further into our fubiei^llEJiJf ■• 
may not be improper, to lay before y9U:t|Le:*.>«-' 
method I propofe to obferve. Firft^hie^j**-, 
we will cxaniinfe our capacity to judgqVpf.^** 
the imitative arts -, to determine whicbi]^;i^j».*Vj 
muftprevioufly fix the limits betweeh-_|ajSV.r 
and fcience. In the next place^ W^.-pi^^ 
confider the true value of thefe arts, ^W<JO^ 
muft be cftimatcd, by their antiquity, their- i 
degree of credit with every polite natioi^.: 
and, above all» by their ufefulaeifs to.fdcij^; 
ty. I (hall then divide paintings whi^;'S^r 

our principal objedt, into its four leadio^^. 

branches, namely, defign, colouring, cl^^^'.; 
obfcure,. and compofiti<». Conctraing M^h *! 
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of thefe, I ihall endeavour Co point out its 
difiPerent beauties and ends i how far the an- 
cients feem to have attained thofe ends; 
and of courfe, what light they muft (land 
in, on a comparifon vith the moderns. 
One fatisfaAion you will have in this pro- 
grefs, that, almoft every ftep we take^ 
will be on claflick ground ; and, as all the 
teftimonies I ufe> or lights I borrow, are 
from the bed writers of antiquity, the vi* 
Vacity and good fenfe in their remarks will 
at once entertain, and guide us in our pur* 
fuit. As the day is now too far ipent to 
enter upon our fubjed^ to-morrow, if you 
pleafe, we will begin ; and dedicate a morn* 
ing to each of the divifions, in the order 
I juft now ftated them. 
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DIALOGUE IL 

Of our Capacity to judge oj Painting^ 

[f] npHE learned, fays QiiintWian, knov? 
X the principles of an art, the illi- 
terate its efFefts. He has, in tbofc words, 
fixed the boundaries between taftc and fci- 
cnce. Were I to define the former, I Ihould 
fay, \d'\ that tafte was a facility in the mind ' 

\c\ Do6ii ratlonem artis intelligant, indoai voiupta- 
tern. Lib. ix. 4. 

{d'\ Many writers have oppofed judgment to tafte, 
aa if they were difiindl faculties of the mind ; bat 
this muft be a miftake : The fource of tafte is feeling; 
fo is it of judgment, whjbh is nothing more than this 
fame fenfibility, improved by the ftudy of its proper 
objeSs, and brought to a juft point of certainty and 
corre^lnefs. Thus it is clear, that thefe are but difFe* 
rent degrees of the fame facnlty, and that they are 
cxercifed wholly on our own ideas $ but, fcience ir 
the remembrance or affembIag)B of the ideas of others^ 

to 
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to be moved by what is excellent in an 
art \ ic is a feeling of the truth. But^ 
fcience is to be informed of that truth, and 
of the means by which its effeAs are pro* 
duced. It is eafy to conceive, that, dif* 
ferent as thefe principles niay be in their 
fetting out, they muft' often unite in their 
decifipns: This agreement will occafion 
their being miftaken one for the other^ 
which is the cafe, when it is affirmed, that 
no one but an arttft can form a right 
judgment of fculpture or painting. This 
maxim may hold indeed with refpeft to 
the mechanick of an art, but not at a?I 
as to its effeds; the evidence and force 
of which, are what determine both the va- 
lue of the art, and merit of the aftift. 
What [e] Tully obfervcs of an excellent 

and hence It fometimet happens^ that men the moft 
renarkable for this kind of knowledge, are not equally 
fo, lor their feniibility. 

[«] Id enim ipfum eft fummi ovatoris, fiimmujki 
#ratorem popnlo videri. In Bruto. 

orator j' 
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orator, may as juftly be faid of an excels 
lent painter; his fuperiority will be evi- 
dent even to the lead intelligent judges^ 
But neither authority nor argument give 
a weight to our opinions, touching any 
art we treat of, equal to the illuftrationi 
and examples which they lend each others 
Happily, [/] the near affinity that is 
obferved between the polite arts, they be- 
ing indeed all but difierent means of ad^^ 
drelling the fame paffions^ makes this, at 
once, the moft effefhial and ready me- 
thod of conveying our ideas. I find in 
Dionyfius Halicarnaifeus an obfervation on 
mufick much to my purpofc. [g] "I 

[/] Omnes artes, qae ad humanitatem perti- 
nenty habent quoddam conunone vinculum^ et quafi 
cognatione Inter fe continencur. Cic. pro Archia 
poeta. 

[g] E7«rri «ai *» reic «ro^tw»9paf«roTarfic Siimr^tKy « 

i^ fvatn^ TIC fftv availtn i^bw/ oiKH^m v^oq tvfuXfi*' "re 

ka* tt^fiioM* ICtO«gir4| Ti ayi%to» fffo^f» tvioxt^iU iiv 

have 
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*« have learned," iays he, " ki theatres fill- 
^^ ed with a prooiifcuous and illiterate 
^^ crowd, what a kind of natural corref- 
•* pondence wc all have with noelody^ 
" and the agreement of founds : Having 
^< known the mod admired and able mu- 
^^ fician to be hified by the whole muki* 
'^ tude, when be has ftruck a fingle ftring 
^^ out of tune, to the diifturbancse of har- 
^ mony -, yet, put this fame inftrumeat 
" into the hands of one of th^fe fimple* 
^« tons, with orders to exprefs that note, 
<< which he would exaft from the artifty 
" he cannot do it. Whence is this f The 
" one is the efFeft of fcience, the lot but 
*« of a few ; the other of feelings which 

(90<» XM C^dff^ TO piAofi' «4I1T0« IITK tuXtVffM TW Avrv^ 

wont^M ^ittCoSla r» Ofyataf »« a» ivtaQo^ ti ^h flrori ; oTt 

vodiK, • vacriy avtWiy n ftvif. Dion. HalicanuBC 
&ni& orat. fed. 3d. 

<< naturd 
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^ nature has bcftowcd on all/' This ap- 
flics itfelf to our prefcnt fubjed : The 
eye has its principle of correfpondcncc witK 
what is juft, beautiful, and elegant: Ic 
acquires, like the ear, an [b} habitual 
delicacy ; and anfwers, with the fame* 
fidelity and preciliony to the fined im- 
preffions : Verfed in the works of the beft 
painters, it foon learns to diftingui(h true 
expreflions from falfe, and grace front 
afie&ation^ quickened by exercife, and 
confirmed by comparifon, it outftrips rea* 
Ibning ; and feels in an inftant that truth,* 
whkh the other developesby degrees. 

B. You have been defcribing, what 
Tully calls a learned, and we, I think, 
may term a chafte eye. But, do yotr not,^ 
in this procefs, make the growth of caftc 

[if] Confactado bcvlomiH, Cic. lib. iv. Aoid.. 
quseft. 
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to be little more than a fenfitive vegeta- 
tion, withdi-amng it whpUy froqi its de« 
pendency on fciepce ? 

^. L £ T us obferve its advances ito 
poetry, as we have before in mufick: 
This too^ ^ill be the more decifive, as 
poetry is an union of the two powers of 
muGck and pifhire. In this, the imagina- 
tion, on its firfl: fetting out, ever prefers 
extravagance to juftnefs, or falfe beauties 
to true *, it kindles at the flalhes of Clau* 
dian ; and flutters at the points of Sta- 
tius ; this is its childhood. As it grQws 
in vigour, it refines in feeling; till, fu^ 
perior to its firft attradions, it refts on 
the tender pathetjck of Virgil; or the 
manly fpirit of Lucretius. Exa&ly par- 
allel to this, is the progrefs of the eye 
in painting; its firft aSedUons are always 
pi placed : it is enamoured with the fpl^n- 

c^id 
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did impoficions of Rubens, or the [t] the- 
atrical grace of Guide; this lafts not long j 
it grows chaftc in its purfuit ; and flight- 
ing thofe falfe beauties, dwells on the native 
and mellow tints of Titian ; on the un- 
forced attitudes, and elegant fimplicity of 
Raphael. Was this change, in both cafes, 
the refult of reafoning, or produced by a 

[i] The grace of Goido it rather technical than 
Jde&l ; by the firft is meant a certain flow of Contour^ 
invariably applied to every charader, and on every 
occafion. Thus the daughter of Herodias receives 
the head of St. John, with the ftudied dignity of z% 
$6lre(s ) and the viflorious St. Michaqlf treads on the 
body of his antagonift, with all the precifibn of a 
dancing mader. By an ideal grace, I an^rftand that 
particular image, whidi in the inftant llrikes a polite 
imagination, as peculiar to the adion and character 
before it — -Of this the Sanfta Cecilia of Raphael, 
and the Magdalen in the St. Jerome of C<>?eggio, are 
the happie^ examples : The gracefulnefs in thefe 
figures is not only proper to their characters, but gives 
^ iingular force and beauty to the expreffion. It was 
from this h^ppinefs, that the v^uflas of Apelles 
became proverbial ; as, \mong us, any adlion that i% 
/ingularjy graceful, is termed Correggiefque. 

5 growing 
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growing knowledge of the rules of each 
art, we /hould mark its advances; the 
contrary of which is almoft ever the cafe i 
fo that we are often furprifcd at this altera- 
tion in ourfelves, and wonder, that the 
ideas and objeds which affcded us fo 
V^armly at firft, (hould, in a (hortcourfe of 
tinie, ad fo coldly upon us : Nay, fome 
men there are, and thofe too very capable 
of judging in other matters, who never 
nfe to this change ; but continue, to the 
laft, under the influence of the fame boyifli 
and wanton imagination. 



*o*' 



5. The greaceft difficulty in your fy- 
ftem, would be, to deduce the different 
degrees, as well as diverfity of our taftes, 
from this fame univerfal principle of feelings 

ji. T u^ firft, I fliould think, may be 
accounted for, from the different propor- 
tions of that fenfibility, as bellowed on us 

by 
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hy nature, or improved by ourfelves : The 
fecond, from the diverfity in our imagina- 
tions, in the dircdlion given to them by 
education, and the conftitucional or tem- 
porary flow of the animal fpirits. But, 
as this i$ an inquiry quire beyond my 
reach, I (hall leaye it to tboie, who can 
trace the progrefs of our ideas ; and can 
determine, and account for the various in* 
flucnces of outward objeds on our fenfes. 
Inflead of lofing our time in fuch cndlcfe 
4ilquiGtions, let us found our knowledge 
on fads ; and pafs from them to natural 
and ufeful conclufions. " The [*] Lace- 
" ^emonians,** fays Atheneus, ** are no 
«' where reprefeptcd as being themfclves 
<« muficians j yet, the purity of their taft^ 
<^ in this art, is univerfally acknowledged ; 
** they having, at three different times, 

vnu Athen»uS| |ib. xiii. Deipaofopli. c. 6, 

when 
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*« when it was corrupted and loft, reftored 
«^ and prcferved it.'* The following ob- 
fervation by TuUy, at the fame time that 
it illuftrates, receives authority from this 

facft " All [/] men, by a kind of tacit 

" feeling, without art or fcicnce, diftin- 
" guifti, in both cafes, what is right from 
•' what is wrong ; and, as they evidently do 
** fo in painting and fculpture, fo, 6?r. ^c. 
And again : " It is wonderful, fays he, that, 
*' feeing the difference is fo great between 
** the knowing and the ignorant, in the 
*« praftice of an art, that the difference 
*« fhould be fo far from great, in their 
•* judgments concerning it." 

[I] Omnes enim tacito qaodam fenfa, fine uHa 
arte aat ratione, qox fint in artibas ' ac rationibus rec- 
ta ac parva dijudicant ; idqae cam faciant in pifloris 
etiniignisy &c. &c. 

Mirabile eft, cum plarim^m in faciendo interfit la- 
ter dodlum et rudem^ quam non multiini dUFerat in 
jttdicando. De Oratore^ lib. iii. 

C B. Yov 
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. B. You have, I think, fuliy eftablifli- 
cd the principle you contend for ; name- 
ly, that we have all within us the feeds 
of taftcy and are capable, if we exercife 
our poweriJ^ of improving them into a 
fufficient knowledge of the polite arts. I 
am perfuaded, that nothing is a greater 
hinderance to our advances in any art, than 
the high opinion we form of the judg- 
ment of its profeflbrs, and the propor- 
tionable diffidence of our own. I have 
rarely met with an artift, who was not an 
implicit admirer of fome particular fchool^ 
or a (lave to fome favourite manner^r 
They feldom, like gentlemen and fcho- 
lars, rife to an unprejudiced and liberal 
contemplation of true beauty. The dif-- 
ficulties they find in the praiSljice of their, 
art, tie them down to the mechanick : 
at the fame time, that felf-love and va- 
nity lead them into an admiration of 
5 • thofe- 
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thofe ftrokes of the pencil, which come 
the neareft 10 their owa. I knew a paint- 
er at RoTCit^ a man of fenfi: too, who 
talked much more of Jacinto Brandi^ 
than he did either of Cbrreggio or Ra* 
phael. 
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DIALOGUE lit. 

Of the Antiquity and TJfeJulnefs of 
Painting. 

THOUGH the antiquity of an art IS not 
that-wbich fhould determine its value^ 
yet, ic creates a refpeft, and inereafes, if 
1 may be allowed the expreflion, its confe- 
quence with us, when we know it to have 
been the ftudy and purfuit of the earlieft 
ages. The connexion that prevails between 
the polite arts^ extends not only to a fimi- 
litude in their operations and efFeAs, ic 
marks iikewife a kind of fifter-hood in 
their origin : For, as the different branches 
of the fame art are ever obferved to flou- 
rifh together; fo, the power of drawing 
men to our ends by flattering their ima- 
ginations, or interefting their paSions be-^ 

in$: 
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ing exerted in any one mode, we may rca- 
foaably promife ourfelves the invention of 
the reft. Hence we muft always expeft 
to fee painting, eloquence, and fculpture 
ajdvancing like the Graices, hand in hand, to 
perfeftion : They (hould, like the glories 
of the rainbow, (bine forth at once ia 
a friendly fplendorj and, to continue 
the image, they fhoqld too, like thofe, 
fade and go out in an immediate fuccef- 
&on : — - Accordingly this has been in all 
times the cafe. ** [m] For who, fays an 
'* . ancient writer, can fufEcicntly woi>der, 
*« thfit the moft eminent geniufes in every 
*' profellion, fhould appear in the fame 
*^ degrees pf excellence, and at the fame 
•• critical ppint of time? '* It had been 
fo ii> the ^ges of Alexander the Great, and 

[«] Qois enim abunde mirari poted, quod cmj- 
nentiffima cojufque profeflionis ingenia, in eandem 
Ibrmam, et in idem ardati temporis congruant fpa- 
tiam I Veil. Pat. Hili. Ub. i. c. 16. 

C 3 Auguftus i 
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Auguflus ; and was fo afterwards, in thofe 
of Leo X, and Lewis XIV. If, therefore,, 
that which has been invariable in the hiflo* 
rical ages, may, by a juft analogy, be ex- 
tended to thofe which preceded them, I 
Ihould have no more difficulty in pronoun- 
cing, that there were painters before the 
time of Homer, than Tully had in affirm- 
ing, that there were poets. Though the 
reafon of things may be fufficient to efta- 
blifli this opinion j yet, we have ftill furer 
grounds to reft on : Sculpture and paint- 
ing muft, from their nature, be infepar- 
able, as defign is the parent of both. That 
the firft of thefe exifted before Homer, 
we can have no doubt, when we read his 
defcription of the fliield of Achilles ; the 
compofition of which would do honour 
Xo a Fi^mmingo, or Algardi. He fays, 
in one place, that the earth grew dark 
under the plow, This fhows, that they then 

knew 
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knew the [n] arc of colouring metals by 
fire, or by their mixtures; this is an evi- 
dent imication of painting: it is, beOde, 
a refinement ; and fpeaks the arf» not in its 
infancy, but at full growth. If we allow 
then in this cafe, the fame fpace of time, 
to bring it from its birth to its perfeftion, 
which every other art, though of lefs com^ 
pafs than this, has taken, we (hall find it 
in being at the dn^ of the [0} Trojan war. 
I (hould not be fo particular in tracing 
the origin of fculpture, and confequently of 
painting, to this era, were it not, that 

[«] This art was loft in the time of Pliay. Quoa< 
dam act confufum auro argentoque mifcebatar, et ta- 
men ars pretiolior ent : Nunc ' incertom eft, pejor hsc 
fit, an materia ; nuramque cum ad infinitum operojQ 
pretia creverint, ars extinfla eft. Lib. xxxiv. c. 2. 

[ei] ServinSy ad ver. 392, 393. i£neid. ii. has the 
following note : Scatis GrxconuDs Neptonns ; Tro- 
janorum, fuic Minerva depida. And again, ad ver. 
784. ^neid. x. Lino tegebaatuc fcuu, at poiTent i^- 
hseiere pidurx. 

C 4 Pliny 
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Pliny confidently affirms, that the latter 
did not cxift in thofc times j for which, 
however, he gives no reafon, any more 
than he does, for treating as ridiculous the 
affertion of the Egyptians, that they prac- 
tifed painting, many thoufand years be- 
fore it was known in Greece. Whoever 
confults [p] Tacitus will find, that the 
Egyptians knew defign, and fculptured 
marble, long before they had the know- 
ledge of letters; which, Cadmus, a de- 
fcendent of theirs, many ages after, intro- 
duced into Greece* 

5. What you have offered concern- 
ing the Egyptians, is confirmed by a la- 
ter and undoubted example. When the 
Spaniards fir ft arrived in America, the 

[p] Primi per figuras animaliam iSgyptii fenfus 
mentis effingebant^ et antiqaiflima monumenta me- 
moriae humans imprefia faxis cernuntur* Anna!, 
lib. zi. cap. 14. 

2 news 
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news -was fent to the Emperor in paint- 
ed expreffcs, they not having at that time 
the uft of letters. 

J. As it is evident that paint bear9 
the immediate (lamp, and very image of 
our conceptions, [ej] fo it was natural, that 
men Ihoul4 fooner hit on this method 
of reprefenting their thoughts, than by let- 
ters, which have no connexion with, or 
rcfemblance to the ideas they ftand/or: 
From whence, no lefs than from the au- 
thority of hiftory, it has been juftly con- 
cluded, that writing is of a much later 
invention than painting. But that which 
brought the antiquity of the latter fo much 

[q] It IS to be obferved, that, in the Greek 
tongae, the fame word [y^oi^ett) fignifies to paint, 
or to write ; which is eafily accounted for, if we 
fuppofe that, like the' Egyptians, they firft explain- 
ed their thoughts by paint : So that, afterwards, 
when letters were difcovercd, though they changed 
the manner, they eoBtinued the term. 

into 
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into doubt, was the vanity of the Greeks^ 
Piqaed chat any other nation fhould have 
the honour of its invention, they dated 
its origin from its (irft appearance among 
themfelves ; they tell us of a certain maid, 
who to have fome prefent image of her 
lover, who was about to leave her, [rj 
drew the out-lines of [his Ihadow on a 
walL 

B. It was prettily imagined however, 
to make the mod: amiable of all our paf- 
(ions give birth to the moll: pleafing of 
all arts. 

A. Pliny who mentions this, objedfcs to 
the Greeks their inconfiftency, and want 
of accuracy. The firft painter they name, 
}ived in the nintieth olympiad \ upon which 

[r] Hence the art itfelf was by the Greeks termed 
S«»«7^a^ia* and in the Latin, Jdumbrari and Pmt* 
fert arc fynonymoqs. 

he 
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he bb&rves, that Candaules, *< a king 
^ of Lydia, who died in the eighteenfh, 
^^ gav9 an immenfe price for a pifture 
^^ bjr BuJarchas ; to which be adds, [s] 
*• it is manifeft, that the art was even 
^^ then in its full beauty and perfcAion; 
, «« which, if we are forced to allow, ic 
<' neceflarily follows, that its beginnings 
•* muft have been much more ancient.'* 

The Pidurae Ardese, fo much praif* 
ed by FHny, were, as he tells us, paint- 
ed bcfyfe the foundation of Rome; as 
were the Atalanta and Helena at Lanii- 
vium, by the lame hand ; each of excel- 
lent beauty. This is a iecond proof, that 
painting was at a high point ^pserfedHon 
before the inftitution of the olympiads. 
Having thus eftabliftied the reputation of 

[i] Maiufeda jam tiun claritate artic atquc abib- 
latione} quod fi recipi neccffc eft, fimiil apparet 
molto vetuftiora principia tffe. Lib. xxav* 

our 
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our art, fo far as depends on its antiquity j 
I ihall come to conlider it in a light much 
more to its advantage, I mean its ufeful- 
nefs to focicty. I fliall enlarge the more 
on this, as wc do not feem to be fuffi- 
ciently ^^ainted with it in this charac-r 

Whei? Plato banilhed poetry from his 
republick, it is to be wondered he did 
not extend his fevcrity to painting and fculp- 
ture : It is probable, he did not fo weli 
know the powers of thefe arts, or how 
far their merit entitled then to his per- 
fecution* It Ihpuld feem that legiflators, 
for the moft part, divide men into twO^. 
extremes-, to thofe of the finer temper, 
they propofc the good of fociety, an4 
beauty of virtue, as fufficient motives tq 
adlion : But the vulgar and fordid natures 
are, by their leading paflions, as pride, 

fea^ 
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fear and hope, to be compelled into vir- 
tue. Such iyftems as thefe may produce 
a Spartan feverity, or Roman patriotifiHt 
but never an Athenian politenefs. To ef-* 
fed this, the fofter pallions, and even ele* 
gant habitudes are to be employed : Thefe 
only can humanize the mind, and temper 
it into a ienfibility of tRe flighteft inipref. 
(ions, and mod exquifite feelings. Hence 
fpring attention, [/] civility, the fine dif- 
gu'ifes of our own paflions, and infinuating 
addrefs to thofe of others-, thefe falhion 
themfelves into a fyftcm of politenefs j fo-* 
ciety becomes amiable, as well as good, 
and we have at laft, the beft incitements to 

[/] in the ancient mythology, the X«^ilif or Graces 
were made to prefide over courtefy, and oatward 
charms: The affignin^ them this donUe poTince, 
was h^pily Imagined ; for cirility, or the defire ti9 
pleafe^ naturally produces a gracefalneft of adion ; 
and fpreads over our perfons that TeDufias, which 
is the completiQn of exterior beauty. 

the 
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the praftice of virtue, in the [«} agr£6* 
ablenefs of its objects. 

B. Thus, the firft motives may be faid 
to aft like the preffure of the heart or 
current of the blood ; their operations arc 
evident t But the latter, of a more refined 
nature; like the animal fpirits, though they 
work unperceived, give life and movement 
to well ordered focieties* 

A. Ovid takes notice of the utility, as 
Well as the pleafure we receive from an 
encouragement of the polite arts [x]. 

Ea{h pkafing att lends fiftnefs to the mind^ 
Andy with outjludiesy afe our lives nfitCd. 

[«] Tliift was wdil lUMbrilood by Con&cias, thcl 
4^hiii6fe legiflafbr ; who rniks civility with gxwtudc^ 
in die dafs of cardiDal virtues^ 

[«] Scitieet ingenium placida nioflitnr ab arte^ 
Et fhidio mores cottvenienter cunt. 

Lib. ill. de Arte. 
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And Fetronius views their effeds in a moral 
light, obferviflg, [j] that violent paflions 
dwell in tht rude, but Cake no hold of a 
cuirivated mind.-i— Were we then to con- 
iider the arts merely as objefts of elegant 
^/peculation, or as ttre means of polifliing 
and foftening our manners, we could not 
prize them too highly ; but their efie£U 
are much more extenfive. The powers of 
eloquence and mufick are univer&Uy ac^ 
knowledged-, fo would be thofe of' paint 
were they as univerfally cxercifcd. The 
Athenians pafled a law, that none who were 
not oE a liberal Urth, fhould praAife in 
this art : They could not better (how the 
fenfe they had of ks power than in the care 
they took of its dircftion. /They knew 
the dominion it had over our paflions^ and 
hence were careful to k)dge it in the lafeit 
hands. Agreeable to this idea, the Greek 

y] Similiter in peaonbus ira confidit, feras qui-' 
demmeatcsobfidet, eruditaspneUbitiir. In Satyricb>« 

writers 
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writers often fpeak of the drama of a paint- \ 
cr, of the moral of painting; exprellions 
which mark^ that they confidcred this art, 
as on a level, and co-operating with poet- 
ry* One of the graved and moft judicious 
of the Romans viewed it in the fame light. 
[2] Picture, fays Quintilian, a filent and 
uniform addrefs, yet penetrates fo deeply 
into our inmofl: affedions, that it feems 
often to exceed even the powers of elo- 
quence* Wc cannot doubt the fincerity of 
this decifion, if wc confider the charafter 
of the perfon from whom it comes- Ci- 
cero was equally fenfiblc of the powers of 
the pencil, and often fets them in com- 
petition with thofe of his favourite art. 
Their cfFedls are fometimcs wonderful. It 
is faid, that Alexander trembled and grew 
pale, on feeing a pifture of Palamedes be- 

[«] Pidara, tacens opus et habitus fempet ejuf- 
dcm, fie in iniimos penetrate afFeftus, ut ipfam vim 
^cendi nonViunijuam faperare videatur. 

traycd 
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trayed to death by his friends ; it bringing 
to his mind a flinging remembrance of his 
treatment of Ariftonicus. Portia could 
bear with an unfhaken conftancy her ]aft 
reparation from Brutus; but when (he faw^ 
jbme hours after, a pidture of the parting 
of He£tor and Andromache, fhe burft in* 
to a flood of tears : Full as feemed her for- 
row, the painter fuggefted new ideas of 
grief, or imprefs'd more ftrongly her own. 
1 have fomewhcre met with a pretty ftory 
of an Athenian courtezan, who, in the midfl: 
of a riotous banquet with her lovers, acci- 
dentally caft her eye on the portrait of a 
philofopher, that hung oppofite to her feat j 
the happy charafier of temperance and vir- 
tue, (truck her with fo lively an image of 
her own unworthinefs, that (he inftantly 
quitted her room ; and retiring home, be- 
came ever after an example of temperance, 
as fhe had been before of debauchery. 
You might tax me with doing injuftice to 
D the 
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the prefent ivcm^. nffefe I <o dranr all mf 
pr4>o& fpam. the asrcitnt y I appeal, thcrc^ 
fare, to yout^lf, i» ho; fcar^ bad an oppoc^ 
conicy to prov^ tt^ whilditilr jfm cmld Wiok 
OB the dc^uh of GermaniGtis^ ao pitRtscd. by 
PouC4>i witheuc feefKtig. a gioBeroua imltg:« 
naticn ad iHt crtleky of bis oppreflbf^ and 
aa equal compalBon for nmhappy virtue^ 
The reprefentation of a p^jae^ by the 
fame s^uiheri la^s the foot mm a tetider 
partk:ipatia& of butrnfi miftites: Tbefe 
knpreSioris end not here ^ they %vrt a lurit 
to the mind advtti^tageQos to ftdcty ^ every 
argumeBi of forK)Wt crery objeft of dif* 
trefs) renews the fame feft v^ibrtitcmsy and 
quickens us^ to a£b of htfnwHty and be- 
nevolence. 

B. By what fatality has it been, that 

a nation, eminent for its productions in 

poetry and eloquence^ capable of the g^at« 

eft eforts of gpnius, and bleO: with the 

5 happieft 



h»ppieft ffnnbiliijF^ (boulcis f?r ib many 
ages, with z kind of Witfiil aad GpqcUc 
tudeneis, hzvt wichftood the allureaients 
ofcbis divine art \ 

4, The extraofdiitary, paflion which the 
EngUfh have for gortfaits^ muft evtr prsr 
vent the rife of hiftoiy paindng among us I 
The liberal, iike the nwchapick arts, de^ 
{)end wholly on die eACourag^mcoi thcf 
paeet wkh^ 

^, \v %pld feeffi^ thf^t wi? iobprit our 
tf^c ix? painring frQm c^r Bt itiih mceftoFfi 
l^raperdus li^s ^ve^ ^ pi^Uirf ui thetn, 
l??hichJ^ with the fppa|]eft allQwaRcc^ 'Wlg;bl 
pa& for our own. \a\ 

LUht the dtm^d Sritm ntfio yHiJlriie tbi tji^ 
And bok more trifling in a borretv^d die» 

fi^Hase €iteii InMtwi ismam Mmne Mamcs, 
Lndis et exteno tinda nitofs aifva^ 

Lib. iL £Ug. i^, 

Ic 
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It is, you fee, thd fame fpirit,' a little varied 
in its operations. 

A, Your countrymen will not thank 
you for having revived this branch of their 
inheritance. But, to refume our fubjedt ; 
it is certain, that the love of this art hats 
been confidered in every civih'zed nation, 
not only as a proof of their politenefs, but 
even as the tcft of their humanity. Vir- 
gil, who feldom hazards his refledions, 
has given us a Angular inftance of his judg- 
ment on this point. -Slneas, on his land- 
ing in Africk, has many fears touching the 
temper and manners of the Africans ; but 
he no fooner fees the walls of theit* temple 
covered with paintings, than, fecure of a 
reception, he cries out in a tranfport to his 
friend [li] : 

Iff] Sant laoymae reruni> et mentemmortalia tangant. 
Solve znetum. ^neid. i. 

Here 
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Here others ills are felty the wretched here 
Are fur e to meet the tribute of a tear. 
Vain were our fears. 

B. What then muft ^neas have 
thought, had he heard, that in that 
country, painting was taxed by the foot, 
or feen his helplefs Penates hurried away to 
the cuftom-houfe ? 

^. You may expcft, that, before I 
quit the efFc<fts of paint, I (hould fay 
fomething of the pleafure we receive from 
it^But, as this is itfelf . a paflion, found- 
ed on the love of what is beautiful, and 
the delight we feel in having our paf- 
fions moved, it is eafier to affirm its 
exiftence, than to explain its nature. — It 
is enough therefore to obfcrve, that this 
pleafure has prevailed in every age, and 
takes in all charaders of men, from the 

D 3 elegant^ 



elegant obferver of beauty, dowfi to the 
illiterate ruftic, who, 4$ Horace hiimour- 
oufly expreflfes it, dares-, x&nUnOf :p(iiplite^ 
at the daubiogs of the art, and is tranf- 
fovted mvh thfe «ria0tek 0f ?i tharcoa) 
feAcilt 
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Of Design. 

vH 4rjff7£«re uU<fay yiimf^ d»c a« iibe 
W ^Stftom bcSom ithe ciqpe 49f D»- 
i^os, weteGepwrMtcri^fkUFwd motioalels^ 
iricfa wk)kiiig.eye6, 4ttied free, ^and orim 
liflnging in rigbt 4i|iiBs io ^chtir fides [^'] t 
Thrfe "w^ie the wde cl&ys -ef deG%n^ 

latera demjffis, ftatu rjgi^o. — ^Tlic f gyptijips 099- 
tinned to £he hA, even when they were mafters of a 
fO/kSt (kSfigxirlD iepaefeiu their deities in the pan* 
^ler nbme deicnM : We ^nivDt fuppo/e that this 
was owing to an ignorance of the advantages of » 
j;racefQl adion, b^t rather to their bigottedattachment 
10 ctrtdi) thedlogical 'ideas. The motion they af- 
'^ribed to 4eir Svii^ties, was neither that ti( waHcr 
%ig nor 4ying^ Mlhon, who has adopted their ide$i» 
t^^ribes itprecifdy xnthefdbwing Hnes^-— « 

Smooth sliding without step, Ujt-kd mi^ 

nuoodjf mpuniain, 

P 4 Dsedalu^ 
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Daedalus, and his immediate followers, un- 
folded thefe embaraffed figures ; they threw 
motion into the limbs, and life into the 
countenance. In the progrefs of the art, 
and in abler hands, motion was fa(hioned 
into grace, and life was heightened into 
charaftcn Now, too, it was,, that beauty 
of form was no. longer confined to mere 
imitation^ which always falls ihort of the 
objeft imitated j to make the copy equal in 
its efFed, it was neceffary to give it fome 
advantage over its model. The artift, 
therefore, obferving, that nature was fpar- 
ing of her perfeftions, and that her efforts 
were limited to parts, availed himfelf of 

The Greeks who borrowed their religion, as they did 
their arts, from the Egyptians, followed for fome time 
^his mode of reprefentation ; till at length, (which 
was, perhaps, the era Pliny mentions) their averfioii 
to every thing that was ungraceful, overcame their 
prejudices ; and this might have been a principal rea- 
fon, that in the end they fo far excelled their maf- 
ipr$, — r- 

her 
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her inequality, [d] and drawing thefc Mat- 
tered beauties into a more happy and com- 
pleat union, rofe from an imperfeft imi- 
tative, to a perfeft ideal beauty. We are 
informed, that the painters of Greece prcf- 
led in crowds to defign the bofom and 
breads of Thais : Nor were the elegant pro- 
portions of Phryne lefs the objeft of their 
ftudy. By this conftant contemplation of- 
the beautiful, they enriched their imagina- 
tion and confirmed their tafte ; from this 
fund they drew their fyftems of beauty; 
and though we fhould confider them 
but as imitators as to the parts, we muft 
allow them to have been inventors in the 

[d] 'Omti^ t$o»o», km tok ra ay«^fA*l» tb%k fc«»X»T- 
rat^i?, S« war to nap Uar^ «atXoi ffvtayayHpltU ««» ««J« 

jKO^Xof I y Jyii« ««• afliov nun ftpfAofffMtov av% aultf i{«$y»- 
^ailo' Kai »« at iJ^oK ctfiMt eMfiCa xaiot aXm^Hat »y«^- 
futli of*oto»' O^tyoflat y«e «* tixw* t» «aAX»r»< 

Max. Tyr. Differt xxiii. cd. Lond. 

" compofitioris: 
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comj^fklons* And indoed, vithcn im tp^ 
flc& on the tafte and ju^gnoosx j^uifite 
fio for^ thefe various idtasin£o JTucb a waa- 
derful ^greoBou, wie annoi: fee too h^ 
g value on cbeir produ&iOQa, Tbepoetj^ 
and wjrkers of antiquity acknowledge ch«^ 
fupcriority of invented lo real bewty, — 

Ovw thus defcrlbes Cj^ua tbeCea^r 

■^ iuJ{;^op9rtm^ and a manly gractt 
SprwM thri its Ihnbs^ and kindled in its face, 
nature for vnce affkntdtbefculptot^^sfart^ 
Jhdina fmMefslmauty rmOT^im. — ^ 

And Philoftratus, fpeaking of the beauty of 
fvcci{iitMi!!ii)ii&, iPemarkSy 'that tt urat ^as much 
jn&riarjtoiha£x>f.his .faiherAohUleSy.as the 
^ndfcmell mm me to the <^eft: ftatocs. 

[#J Gratds in tire vigor: cervix, liumerique, inaixiifqiie» 
MRoraque antficatti'laaHmfis frojtxma iignisy 
Exgaajparte vir eft. Metam. lib. zii. 

Should 
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SboukI we ftffl tdbttbt xX the tinA or ji** 
nd!6 tf the de^rripi^ons, let tn obfefv^ the 
Works n^icfc giatve odcafion to them. Ltt 
ift t&ftttmplatfe the fine proportions, tfcc 
ftyk dF drarwing in tht L^ocoon and Cia^ 
diittor. Let nsfnaiic the fobfRmeof tlie 
at,ih thfe txprcftivt eitergf, the divine 
trharaifter oFthe ApbWo. Ltt m dwefl on 
ttte tlcSgittt teturies dF the Vtwis rf Mv- 
iSids. Theft »e the utmdfttJffbrtsrf^de- 
%g^: It din reach tf6 farther than a fdl 
t^eittem *f 'grace, tharaifter, and beauty. 
We hitvc tkos trftcied the gen^ift df defi§^ 
'fiUm1eis^fii<ft'e%stoit8^}l 'flight. But 
«t9itrc is an {f] ttitbafiafm m «^wy aw:. 
iThe'SiWfk ftatwriesfelttbcmfelws ftmit- 
Itehefl ivMiin ^ out-^ines tfnaturei they 
|Ht«mfed wew prdpcrtiortSB, fhcy cdncieve4 



ni:w 
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new cbarafters, The [g] Jupiter and Mir 
nerva of Phidias were fubjedls of aftonifh- 
jncnt in the mod enlightened ages. It 
Ihould feem, that the wonderful efFeft of 
thefe ftatues, proceeded from an union pf 
the beautiful, with the great and uncpm- 
mon i thus combining the whole influence 
of vifible pbjedts on the imagination. If 
we are aftoniflied at the firfl: fight of the 
Coloflal ftatues on the monte Cavallo at 
Rome, a fecret and growing pleafurp 
fucceeds this amazement : For, though thp 
immenfity of their form fcems, at firft, to 
fet them above the fcale of our ideas, yet, 
fo happy is the fymmetry of their parts, 
fuch a freedom of defign, fuch an aptnefs 
for aftion prevail throughout, that the eye 
foon becomes familiar with their proporr 
tions, and capable of their beauties. 

[^] Non vidit Phidias Jovem» fecit tamen, velut 
tonantem ^ nee detit ante oculos ejus Minerva, dignus 
tamen ilia arte animus, et concepit Deos et exhibuh. 

Senec. Ret. lib. z. 
'B. It 
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B. It is probable, that a great part of 
the pleafure which we receive in the con- 
templation of fuch Coloflal figures, arifcs 
from a comparifon of their proportions 
with our own. The mind, in thefc mo- 
ments, grows ambitious; and feels itfelf 
afpiring to greater powers, and fuperior 
fundions: Thefe noble and exalted feel- 
ings diflfufe a kind of rapture through the 
foul -, and raife in it conceptions and aims 
above the limits of humanity. The fineft, 
and, at the fame time, mod pleafing fen- 
iations in nature, arethofe, which, (if I may 
be allowed the expreflion) carry us out of 
ourfelves, and bring us nearelt to that di- 
vine original from which we fpring. 

ji. To this power of humanizing, if I 
may fo call it, thefe Coloflal proportions, 
fuccceds that of annexing the fublimc to the 
moft minute. When two fuch extremes 

correfpond 
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correfpondintheireSeasjWe may be affur-» 
ed, that the merit in both fprir^ from the 
famccaufe, a [/>] greatnefs of manner. The 
mofl: celebrated inftance in tfcis kind, was 
the Hercules of Lyfippus st which, though 
not more thjin a foot in height, filled the 
imagination equal to the Hercule* Farnefe* 
—As this ftatue is loft^ wc muft con- 
tent ourfelves with the deferiptionofit by 

Statius [{*}' 

jHtht4h»Jteh«ard titgd bimfi^afpt^rs^ 
Jnfpim tbtartifti and the ban^utt cheats y 
Htt anJy h*i mid uaeb thu to cmfnt 
Ap-eat idea to tmnuti difign } 

[,] Hac intn vA* gWiai.e«t«Uc|^ •»»|»6» 
Ampldtryoni^es, &c. 
Dens iUe, Dea$: Sefeqoe Tidendurt 

Swtirique inaeai } fit tsm. nurabflis «»trtj^_ 
Stet m«nfai« pedfem, nrnlen exctamare flWfcit, 
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Frsm pi^ t$ fmt $ur hmUi famj flkt^ 
Anigivtittidmraagf^ wh^ ffau denkf i 
Prif^dhythaimm^ the li$m paidi f^ knmk % 
And C^tm trsmbla mi tb^ imptmUnfdtmk. 

K The Jupiter of Phidias, and Her- 
cules of Lyfippus are equal examples of 
the fuperior genius of the Greeks \ and ic 
muft be cooftHed, that if they have kn« 
proved on nature* it was not fo much by 
quitting her proportions* as excelling htf 
ideas « ^henl refleA on this crident fupe« 
riority of the Greek ardfts over the aocieot 
and Modern Roman, I am at a lofs to ac- 
count for it : I cannot attribute it whoQy 
to a pre-eminence of genius \ being un- 
willing to believe* that nature could^cMifiae 
true ufte tafuch mifrew botmdartes : And 
yci^ if flie ia partial 10 pancieular agos, 
why may not flic be fo to particular cli- 
^? 

A. This 
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A. This refleftion is humbling ; let us 
look for a fecond caufe. \k'\ Seneca ob-^ 
fcrves, " That naked bodies, as they be- 
** tray their inriperfeftions, fo they give a 
*' full exhibition of their beauties : *' Each 
of thefe efFcfts tends to the ittiprovemenc 
of defign, Cloathing on the contrary, dif- 
guifes beauty, and gives a protedion to 
faults. The [/J Greeks, it is known, al- 
moft ever reprefented their figures naked. 
But the Romans, whofe charader was mi- 
litaVy, dreffed theirs in armour. That art 
which challenges criticifm, muft always be 
fupcrior to that which fliuns it. We are 
told by Pliny, [w] « That Praxiteles had 

[i] Nuda corpora, vitia fi qaa fint, non celant, nee 
laudes parum oftentantl Lib. iii. £p. 6. 

\l\ Grseca res eft nihil velare ; at contra, Romana a^ 
militaris, thoracas addere. PUn. lib. xxxiv.* c. ;• 

[m] Duas fecerat Veneres Praxiteles, iimulque vett'- 
«lebat s alteram velata fpecie, quam ob id quidem 

made 
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^' m^dc two ftatucs of Venus, which he 
** fold at the fame time; the one clothed j 
** which, for that reafop, was preferred by 
*« the people of Cos : Thofe of Gnidus 
** purchafed that which was rejedled. The 
«* reputation of thcfe ftatues was widely 
." diflferent •, for by this laft Praxiteles en- 
** nobled Gnidus/* We may conceive then 
that the Greeks had the fame advantage 
over the Romans, that the naked Venus had 
over the clothed : This advantage holds 
ftiU more ftrongly againlt the moderns ; 
who, borrowing their .thafadcrs and fub* 
je<5ls from a chafte religion, are not only 
forced in decency to clothe their figures ; 
biitofteii, by propriety, to mike that cloth* 
ing of the Cbarfeft materials. Hence it is^ 
that we often fe6 a Saint behding under a 
load of drapery, and the elegant form of a 

jrt^tuleruht Coi ; rej^flam Gnidii emerunt t rmmen- 
s4 difFcrentia famx ; illo cfnim fignb Praxiteles nobi* 
litavit Gnidum. Lib. xxxvi. c. 5. 

E nun 



nun ovifrwlielmed in the blanketting of her 
order. liT paint fometimes reprefents to us* 
the naked body ef a Cbrift, it is eitheir 
ftretched on a cMfs, or disfigured by fa& 
ferings ^ whiift the virgin- mother is hooded 
to the eyeSy and the beauties of the Mag- 
dalen areabforbcd in velvet. Tbercfult 
of this habit is evident, when^ our firft ar- 
lifts come to defign the nud ^ a eomparifori' 
«f Raphael's figures, in the ineendio di Bor^ 
gOy with the Laocoon or Gladiator, would 
have much the fame efieft, as that of a 
Flemifh Goach-horfe with an An^an cout«: 
fen 

JS. It may be offered in this place, tfaat 
as our fubjefbs feldom admit the nude, we 
are not fuch great fufiferers by a negleft of 
it- 

[/I* But diis negKgence has the worft 
cfieAs, even where k fccim ptotedted » for 

wc 
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we &cxd, ^t our painten are much more 
happy in thedifpoficion and caft of dieir 
draperies^ ehan in the correftnefi of their 
d^gns and Raphael would not be fa 
nsudi pcai&d) £br giving us, in has cloched 
figures, a fair eypreffion of form and pro* 
portion, were not the oontrary of this the 
general charader of otir paiocers. Thefe 
refle(5lions have carried me fomewbat wide ^ 
of my fubjed j I muft return to it* 

Th£ defign of ^e ancients is diftinguifli- 
ed by an luupn in the proportions, a Sim- 
plicity of Contour, and exoeUence of cjui«* 
xader^ Of the firft I h^ve faid as much as 
I might do, without vemuring top far in*, 
to the mechanic of the Art : But a^ I hzvc 
only hinted at the others^ fomc more par- 
ticular retnarks may n9t he improper* 
There is no one excellence of defign, from 
which we receive fuch immediate plcafure, 
as from a graccfuhiefs of aflion : If we 

E « obfcrvc 
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dbferve the attitudes and movements of the' 
Greek ftatucs, we .Ihall mark that carelefs 
<lecency, and unaffeAed grace, which ever 
attend the motions and geftures of men un- 
confcious of obfervation. There [«] is a 
prodigious dHFercnce, between thofe move- 
ments which flow from nature^ and thofe 
whichare diredted by arc 

The ancients knew this well ; and hence 
followed that fmgular fimplicity which cha- ' 
radterifes their works: For, though at 
times,, as in the Venus of Medicis^ and 
daughters of Niobe, they rJfe ta an affumed 
gracefulnefs •, and even profcfs adefireto 
plcafe; yet this is confin'd to fo fimple' a 
eontbur ; it is fo Kttte above the meafure 
of ordinary adtion^ that it appears lefs the 
cfieft of ftudy, than the natural refult of 

[ff] Pauli^m incereile cenfes, exanimo omnia, 
Vt fm natura, facias, an de induftria ? 

Tcrent. And. aa. iv. fccne ^i 

a fuperior 
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a fuperior charader, or an habitual politer 
nefe, 

3. Raphael has, in tbb particular, been 
wonderfully happy in his imitation of the 
anticiue. The moft courtly imagination 
cannot reprefent to itfelf an image of 9 
more winning grace, than is to be fcen 
in his Sandta Csecilia : Indeed, an elegant 
(implicity is the chara^teriftic of his delign ; 
we no where meet in him the aflfeded con* 
trails of Mic. Angelo, or the ftudied atti* 
tudes of Guido ; the true difierenxre be^ 
tween thofe, may be beft conceived^ in a 
fuppofed comparifon of the real characters 
of the Drama^ with the a&ors who peribn* 
ate them ; in Raphael, and the antique, we 
iee Alexander and Hamlet, in Mic. Angelo 
and Guido-^— And, ^^m>m 

A. Though in treating of grace and 

beauty, charadcr, fo far as it is determine 

E 3 ed 
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cd by them* has been naturally included; 
yet there remains ftill a more effential part; 
I mean, that expreffion of a mind, con- 
veyed in the air of the head, and fntelli- 
gence of the countenance. If, in the other 
branches of deiign, the ancients are to b^ 
lidmiredi in this they are wonderfuK 
However enlightened we may be by the 
moft elegant obfervance of nature, or 
warmed by the moft poetic defcriptions, 
the Belvedere Apollo^ and daughter of KTi- 
obe ftill give us new ideas of noblenefs^ 
energy, and beauty. The ftatuaries of 
Greece, were not mere mechanicks ; men 
of education and literature, they were mot? 
the companions than fcrvants of their em- 
ployers: Their tafte was refined by the 
convcrfation of courts, and enlarged by thd 
lefture of their poets : Accordingly, the 
Ipirit of their ftudies breathes through their 
works. We fee no fuch influence in the 
produftions of the moderns i their greateft 

merit 
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merit is a fervile imitation of the imdquc i 
the moment they lofe fighc of them they 
are loft In the elegant, they are little ; 
in the great, charged ; charader they have 
none i their beauty i$ the refalt of mea- 
fure, not idea: And if, miftaking extra* 
vagance for ipirit, they aim at the fublime^ 
it ends in the blufterings of Bernini, or 
tcaricatures of Michael An|;eIo« 

B. From all that you have offered on the 
^efign of the ancients^ we may define 
^race to be the moft pleafing conceivable 
ji&ion, exprefled with the utmoft fimpli* 
vcity e^cb occa^on will admit of. 

A. So far as a definition of Grace can 

^go, yours gives 9, juft idea of it *, for^ it 
implies the highefl: degree of elegance in 
the choice ; of propriety in the application ; 
and of eafe in the execution : You rightly 
^qrm it an aftion, for there is no grace 
£ 4 widiout 
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without motion. Thus, Milton diftin* 
guiflies it from beauty. 

Grace was in all berjieps^ hiov^n in her eye^ 

Venus was but guefled at by her beauty ^ 
fhe was known by her motions -^ 

Vera incejfu patuit Dea — ^_ — But,.theper- 
fedion of Grace is, when it becomes [pi 
charaderiftick ; and marks fomc amiable 
eniotionin the mind, Such, we may pre- 
fume, was jhe excellence of Apelles [/>] j 

[0] Let us unite to thefe amiable expreflions, n 
becoming air of the head, flexure of the body, and 
an elegant difpofuion of the limbs, we (hall then have 
a clear conception of that correggiefque Grace, whicU 
it has fo much puzzled our writers to explain. I have 
in my poiTeilion an excellent copy of the St. Jerome of 
Correggio, where one may fee in the Angel, the Ma- 
donna, the Chrift, and the Mf^dalen, fo many didlindb 
examples of this idea. 

[^] Praccipua Apellis in arte venuilas fuit, cum 
eadem setate maximi pidores elTent ; quorum . oper^ 
(:um admiraretur, collaudatis omnibus, dee^e iis unam 

^ who, 
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«« vvbo, living at the fame time with fomo 
^^ of the grcateft painters; after he ha4 
^^ feen and admired their feveral works^ 
^^ declared, that the only thing wanting in 
«^ them was Grace ; that they poflefled 
*« every other excellence 1 but in tbb, h^ 
f ^ &w no pne equal to himfelf/* 

J?. The teftimonies which you produce 
from their writings ; but above all, the 
Greek ftatues, which we may look upon as 
living witneflTps, fufficiently prove the me«* 
rit of the ancients. Let us now» if you 
pleafe, confider that of the modems : Thus, 
eftablUhing.a general idea of comparifoa 
between the two, we (hall have a more per* 
fe6t one of both. I do not mean to lead 
you into a detail of the perfedions or im* 
perfediohs of our different artifts ; it will 

illam Venerem dicebat, quam Graed X«^»l« vocant; 
f^^ctera omnia contigiiTey fed hac foli fibi neminem pt"v 
f?in. Plm. lib. XXXV. c, iq. 



be fufficient to thro^j^ the merit qf the 
caufe upon fome one, who is generally al- 
lowed to be the moft accellcnt. 

j1. THEiiB is no difficulty in our choice : 
I ihall lay before you the refie6tions I have 
made on the defign of Kaphael ^ with this 
latitude, that you may admit or rejed: diem 
as they happen to fquare with your own i 
fw, this flsould always be the orfe, where 
we profefs to have iia other guide but feeI->' 
ing ; and to form; mr judg^itnt jnerd/ 
from effeiOs* f-^Mi-^ 

Tjii defign of Raphael wai» in its be« 
^nntngs, dry, but corre£b ; he enlarged it 
much on feeing the drawings of Michael 
Angelo: Qf toojuftaneye to give intire- 
ly into the excefles of his model, he ftruck 
cut a middle ftyle ; which, however, was 
not fo happily blended, nor fo perfeftly 
original, as quite to throw off influence 
z <)f 
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of the extremes: Hence, in the grear^ 
he is too apt to fwell into the charg^ ; 
in the delicate, to drop into the littkr.*— 
His defign, notwithftanding, is beautiful i 
but never arrived to that perfection, which 
we difcover in the Greek ftatues. He is 
excellent in the charafters of Philofophers> 
Apoftles, and the like; but the figures 
of his women have not that elegance, which 
is diftinguiihed in the Venus of Medicis^ 
or the daiighter of Niobe ; in thefe, his 
convex Contours have a certain heavinefs» 
which, when he feeks to avoid, he falls 
into a dryne& ftill lefs pardonable, 

S. Yet his proportions are eftcemed 
excellent ; and their fymmetry fuch, as to 
give to his figures an cffeft beyond the pro^ 
mife of their ftature. 
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A It is true, but yet, not having form- 
ed his manner on the moft beautiful an- 
tique, we do not fee in him that elegance 
in the proportions, that freedom in the 
joints, which lend all their motion to the 
Laocoon and Gladiator. Inftead of thefe^ 
the figures of Michael Angelo were his mo- 
dels in the great ftyle *, whence, in his con- 
vex Contour, having quitted the lines of 
nature, and not having fubftituted thofe of 
ideal beauty, he became too like his ori- 
ginal ; as may be feen in his Incendio di 
Borgo. Would you therefore place Ra- 
phael in his true point of view, you muft 
obfcrve him in the middle age^ in old 
men ; or, in the nervous nature : In his 
Madonna*s, he knew very well how to 
choofe, as like wife how to vary the moft 
beautiful parts in nature : But, he knew 
not, tike the Greek ftatuaries, how to ex- 
prcfs a beauty fuperior to the natural. Thus, 

ia 
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in his Galatea, at the palace Chigi, where 

he has [q] profeflcdly attempted* a cha- 

rafter of perfcdt beauty, he has fallen 

ihort of the beauty of his Madonna's: The 

cau/c of whidh feems to me to be this, that, 

in the former, he'drew after his own ideas, 

which were imperfed; in the latter, he 

copied beautiful nature, which was almofl: 

perfed. I am confirmed in this opinion bj 

a fecond ofervation : Of all the objefts of 

paint. Angels call mod for ideal beauty ^ 

thofe of Raphael, are by no means diftin» 

guiihed in this particular ; for, he had no 

examples for them in nature, but was 

[f] In a letter ta the coant BaldafTar Caftiglione^ 
hftfpeaksof his Galatea in the following words : ** Delia 
" Galatea, mi terrci an gran maeftro, (e vi foflero la 
''meta delle tante cofe, che V. S. mi (crive: £ le 
** dico, che per dipingere ana Bella/ mi bifognar^ 
*' veder pia belle : Ma eiiendo careftia di belle douse/ 
'' io mi fervo di certa idea, che mi viene alia ineiite* 
'' Se <lae(^ ha in fe alcuiia eccellcnza d'arte, io no^ 
^' fo: Ben mi affatico di averla/' 

,1 obliged 
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obliged to draw thcni from his own ima- 
gination. 

J?. Accordingly, he h^s given them a 
motion, fpirit, and expreflion, for which 
he could have no example* 

jf. True ; but tlicfe do not conftitute 
beauty^ which is our prefent objed;: On 
the contrary, in Raphael they often coun* 
teraft it : Thus, in the heads of his Ma<^ 
donna's, the nofe is generally too large i 
be thought, no doubt, that this gave more 
meaning and fenfibility to the face. In the 
fame noanner, his men, of the middle and 
advanced age, have their features too ilrong* 
ly marked ; the mufcles, particularly xhok 
of the lips and eye*brows, are charged : 
It is plain, that he preferred this form^ be- 
caufe^ by it, he could more eafily exprefs 
the ieveral emotions of the mind* But, 
Ac perfedion of an art, is, to unite the 

jufteft 
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jufteft cxpreffions to the fineft forms. The 
Belvedere Apollo, aod tbe daughter of Ni* 
obe, are the ftandard» of beauty ; what 
energy, whac a divine expreflion is there 
in the one ? what diftrefs, what an afieding 
ienfibiUty in the other ? There are few ex- 
preffions (if we except thofe, which excite 
in the beholders eithn* hatred or contempt^ 
which may not be mone happily marked 
in a fine countenance than in fuch as are 
ill-favoured; where the features are charge 
ed, theOighceft niovements throw them 
into forcible expreflions^ the coofequences 
of which are, that the finer fyxnptoms of 
pafllon are in a gr»Lt aieafiire left; and 
the ftronger ones lofe iziach of their force, 
by the facility with which they are expre£« 
led : But, in a face naturally beautiful and 
compofed, not only the degrees of pafllen are 
traced with delicacy ; but, the violent ^i*^ 
Utions of the foul, afie£fc us more fenfibiy* * 
by the total difturbance and alteration which 

they 
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they produce in the countenance. Thii 
idea will always have a great tffe£k on the 
intelligent obferver; and, in proportion 
as the execution is more difficult, it will 
do more honour to the arcift. I mufl: add 
to thefe remarks, that, exclufive of the 
£)rce which beauty gives to expref&ons in 
generaF^ there are fome, which cannot well 
exift without it: Thus, if dignity, courage, 
love, or joy be thrown into a charged or 
ill-favoured countenance, they grow into an 
extremity, by which they lofe their very 
eflence ; and are transformed into pride, 
fiercencfs, luft and grimace. You are not 
tofuppofe, that in the cafes above-mention- 
tioned, I always fpeak of either abfolute 
beauty, or abfolute deformity; there are 
degrees in both; and the judgment of thci 
ardft .confifts, in proportioning thofe de- 
grees to the feveral occaiions; 

S, This, 
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B. This is, to turn a pleafing art into an 
tifeful fcience; and to make every jpi&urc 
^ fchool of virtue. But yet, I cannnot for* 
give you, the having reduced the defign of 
Raphael, fo much below theftandard, at 
which it is generally placed. 

ji. The judicious Pouflin has gone much 
farther than I have done, or even than he 
had a* ri^t to go; when he affirmecl, 
that Raphael among the moderns was an 
angel, but, that compared with the ancients, 
he was an afs« This is too much ; how* 
ever, it lerves to (how how fenfibly this 
painter felt the difference that was between 
them. But, (etting aGde thelib comparifons 
our purpofe is to come at a fettled idea of 
the mod perfedt deHgn : What is it to us, 
vrhether the examples were produced two 
thoufand, or two hundred years ago? A 
man of taftc, like the philofopher, (hould 
F be 
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be a citizen of the world, acknowledge 
merit wherever he meets jr, indifferent whe- 
ther it Ihines forth in a Raphael or Apclles, 
in a Michael Angeloor Glycon. 

B. You have advanced, that the greateft 
excellence of defign was grace ; whence is 
it then, that Correggio, who, in this is in- 
imitable, is, by many, placed fo low in 
the clafs of pcfigncrs ? 

-/f. This arifes from a want of attentioi^ 
to the charader and purfuits of this amiable 
painter. His conftant aim was grace : And 
a happy cffeft of clear obfcure : A wav- 
ing and varied Contour was neceffary to 
this end ; Hence, he gave wholly into the 
fcrpentine, ftudioudy avoiding right lines, 
and acute angles, as too fimple in their 
effefts. [r] Thus the habit, and even nc- 

[r] Nullum tine venia placuit ingenium : Da mihi 

quemcumque vis magni nominis vlrum, dicam illi quid 

2 ceflit 
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€eSity of continually varying his out line, 
threw hitn into little errors in drawing, 
which Q>ring not, as fome think, from an 
ignorance of this branch of his art, but 
from a prediledion for another ; and, there 
are few, I believe, who would wifli thofe 
inadvertencies away, accompanied with the 
charms which gave occafion to them. 

JS. It is a difpute among the critics, 
whether he ever few or instated the an- 
tique. , , ^ 

\^. This difpute is his greatefl: prailc; 
for, they who fuppofe he did, cannot 
otherwife account for the general beauty, 

setas faa ignoverit, quid in illo fcient difliinulavmt : 
Multos dabo, quibus vicia non nocuerint; quofdam^ 
qttibus profuerint; qiids, fi quis corrigit, delet: Sic 
enim yitia virttitibus immifta funt, ut illas fecom trac- 
tura fint* Sen. £p* cxiv. 

V Z ^ and>. 
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and elegance of his defign : While diofb 
who are of a c<mtrary opinion^ ground-- 
ed on impcrfcA rektions cf his hft^\ or 
the lapfes and unfteadb)e& of fab penclt^ 
are forced to impute that beauty tod 
elegance to a pure ftrength of g6»Ki^. 
Certainly^ bis manner tsaaas fo have m 
it all the warmth of inventioh, a^ it h» 
a certain boldnefs, fuperior to imita- 
tion, and produ£live of untothmon graces. 
Upon the whole, I think, ^e may af^ 
firm of his defign, where it is not facri* 
ficed to bis more favourite aims, that it 
is often mafterly, and always plealing; 
a quality* rarely met with in thofe fer- 
vile and unideal painters, who think 
they have attamed every periefkion^ if 
ihey keep wkhiii the rules of drawing; 
** [j:] with thefe*. leannefs pafles for 

[i] Maciet illis pro (knitate, et jadicii loco in- 
/toritas eft I et dum fatia patant vitio carere, in 

" health, 
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^^ health, and weaknefs for judgment; 
^ and,., whije . they think it fufficient 
«« to be free from faults, they fall in- 
«< to* that capiui fault, the want of 
« beauties/^ 



id ipTaitt ihciddilt vidtiiD, ^ood virtntlbaft dU 
T«ar« Qyiot. ai 4. 
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D I A L O G U E V: 

0/*COLOURING. 

-^.QHOULD thcmoft able mafter ii» 
O dcfign, attempt to reprefent, by 
that alone, a rofe or grape, we fhould 
have but a faint and imperfeft image ; let 
him add to each its proper colours, we na 
longer doubt ; we fmeli the rofe, we toodf^ 
the grape ; hence the poet [l] : 

St glau/d tbi grape y fo perfe£l tbi deceit ^ 

My hand reached forward^ ere Ifwnd the cheat. 

It feems then, that the firft gives a generaf 
idea ; the fecond a particular extftence. It 
was this, no doubt, that induced Plutarch 






£/] Mic^ wa^9^ Toy jSol^vv tok huHt^i^i 
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to affirm, " [«] that in, painting, Ve arc 
** more (truck by colouring than drawing, 
**by reafon of its fitnilitudc and dcccp- 
**' tion:*' Ahd another obferves; «« [ic] That 
** the paintet" may defign the outlines and 
^'proportions dfa man, but it is by c6- 
** louring, that he brings it to reprefent a 
*^ Socrates or Plato.'* The ancients were 
ndt contented with attributing to colours 
the power of realizing objcfts ; they make 
them to be their chief ornament, the very 
fbui of beauty: [>] Thus Tully, /* There 
*« is in the body a certain harmony of pro- 
*' portions, united to the charm of colour- 
^'ing, and this is called beauty. An au- 

[«] £y y^afatf mvnlntJltfov i^l* %g«rfM» y^afAfinu ^i« to 
«r^i»xeXoy leai uwetlftXon De Poetls aud. 

Tvia* Ammonias in x. Caceg. Afiftot. 

[y] Corporis eft qusedam apta figura membrorom, 
cum cploris qaadam fuaviute, eaque dicitur pulchri* 
tudo. 

F4 V thor. 
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*• tbor, of no Iclk authority, obferves 5 [zj 
<< chat fuch a body may be deemed truly 
« beautiful, in which a temperate and 
^< pure blood fills the limbs, and fwells 
*^ the mufcles, fpreading through the whole 
•* a ruddy tinge and g^ow of beauty/* 
Hence it was, that a Grecian Is^dy of ad- 
mired tafte, being afked, which was the 
fined colour in nature, anfwered, the bluih 
of an ingenuous and beautiful youth. 

B* You need not draw all your examples 
from antiquity : Whatever rank our paint-^ 
crs may hold, we have Titians in our poets. 
— Obferve how Shakefpear pencils : 

'7?/ hayfy truly blenty wboft red and white 
Natures ownjweet and cunning band kid on. 

[«] . In qao temperatus ac bonus fangais implet 
inembra^ ecexfufgit loris; ipfos quoque nervos ra* 
bore tegit, ac ^eco're commeodat. De caaf. conrnpt. 
cloq.c. 21. 

And 
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And Fletcher, who excels in the defcription 
•f beauty and Its effects ; 



Jladj^tQmfMjthat inbertji 

^pi moutuing fir$^ and Qn btr Under cbeeis 

Jngvitable cclour ? Maid's Tragedy. 

Thus too our divine Milton : 

Ti whom the angeU with afmilethatglovfJt 
Celeftlalrofyredy Lovers proper hue* 

Such as thefe may be truly called colours 
dipped in heaven 1 and, a fine CQaiplexion, 
in the languajge of a poet, is the die of 
Love : Certainly it gives a wonderful effect 
to beauty ; it is a hint of fomcthing more, 
than human ; it comes forth as the emana* 
tion of an intrinfic purity and lovdinefs, ^ 
and difiufes through the hunian form a tinge 
of th* »ng^lic nature. 

-^.Yoir 
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ji. You paint it like one who had felt 
its power. The influence, indeed, of this 
fpecies of Beauty^ which is the refuit of co- 
lours, feemsl to bt univerfal ; and to extend 
to all beings capable of love; But (if wc 
it)ay cfedit the nice obfervcrs of nature) 
it is in hone more remarkable than in 
birds ia]i 

Tkro* tb^ bright flocks the cautious wooer fiies^ 
Dweels on each fpoty and notes their various dicst" 
Foe to aftranger love^ he yields alone 
To kindred tints, and beauties Hie his own. 

B. I fliall wirfi hence forwalrd to under- 
hand the language' of a goldfinch-, whalJ 
a pleafure would it be,* to hear the rhale 
warbling forth, 

[a] > I AgialhB, hi6 

Fseminea ezplorat cautus, macalalque requiric 
Cognatas> paribsfqae interlita torpora guttis. 

Urit 
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Urittni Gfyara nitoty 

£t vukus nimium tulrkus affid. 

A. The open wai psilpable, afid your 
raillery is perfedly fdr. But, to return to 
our fubje(% ; whatever may be the fofliMidce 
of colours on other beings, we can have no 
doubt of it in ourfelves ; infomuchy that 
irregolair, and even ordinary features, (hall 
often, by the mere luftre of red and white^ 
overbear the power of the moft perfeft 
fymmetry. 

We are not to wonder therefore, that 
the poctSi hurrying ovdr the other circum- 
ilances of beauty, dwell with fo much 
pleafure upon this. Thus the elegant 
Tibullus[^], 

{^j Candor erat, quaieiii prxfert Latonla Lana, 
Et color in niveo corpore parpureus. 
Ut Invent primam virgodedufta marito^ 
Inficicax tenerasorc rubente genas \ 
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Such a mix'dwbiiim/fjfttfldf tbi thubtful mon 
Sff tM bisfmwffiin th^jctorktjbpm \ 
TChui^ tinged in blujhes^ moves the confcicus maid 
If^tB ^ fyef^Mk^ ^ ^^ miptitdked : 
Tbiainiermii^^dwitbKUisbnatAis^rtfej 
AndripimUg apple wiib vemilipt glows. 

Stadus on a fimilar occaGon is morq w^rm^ 
and kindles alipoft to extravagance [^} i 

Stripped rf bis garnnntSy wiihafudJin hund 
. Htjiatts t» viewj and deals a brightnefs r^undi 
His poliJb*d limbs f and ghwing breafl distaff 
Beauties^ tbat gladden like thefpring of day ; 
Tbrol bis while frame dlffus*d^ our eyes may trace 
fir kindred bbifi andfpkndor of bisface* 

Etcum coDteiTttnt amarantUs alba pueUop 
Lilia, et autumno Candida mala rabeot. 

Lib. ill. Eleg. 4. 

[c] Emicat» et toito chlamydem diffibulat aaro. 

Effulfere artus, membroramqae omnis apcita eft 
Lsetitia» infignefqiie humeri, nee peftoia niidit 
Deteriora genis^ latnitqae in corpore vultas* 

Thcb.Ub.n. 

If 
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If tHfe poets confidered colouring as the 
chief beauty in nature; it is no wonder, 
that painters, whofe art is an imitation of 
nature, fliould make it the great objed of 
their iiudy . Accordingly, Parrhafius, Zeuxis, 
and Apelles, the moft celehrattd painters, 
vereat the i«me time, the moft excellent 
colourifts. If we examine the praifes be-* 
ftowed on the laft of them, we fliail find, 
that they turn chiefly on that triith and 
beauty,^ which aret^ gift, 9f colours: The i 
mafter-piece of this painter, ithd cbnfe- 
qoentfy t>f the art itfelf, was his Venus, 
anadyottiene. TuUy thus marks its perfec- 
tions, [d] " In the Coan Venus, that is 
** not real body, but the rcfemblancc of a 
••body : Nor is that rudd|ne6, fo diffufed 
•• and blended with white, real blood, but 

[4 Ifr Venet^Coa, corpus illud noneft, fed fimile 
corpori ; iitic SQe fafos et candore Inixtas rubor^ faa- 
^it eft^ fcd^^afidaxn fanguinis fimilltudo. De nat. 
Dear. UJb^ i. 

** a certain 



^« a certain rcfemblancc of blood." Ovid 
alludes to this fame tcndernefs and warqith 
of pencil [^. 

tngracifulait her fea- wet loch comprefi^d^ 
Send the jmck drops which trickle dawn her hreafl^ 
0*er her bright Jkin the melting bubbles fpread^ 
And iUtbe her beauties in a fofter Jhade. 

\t\ Apclles a little before his death attempt** 
ed a fecond Venus, which was tp \LVf^ ex* 

[4 Sicmaclidos ficcatdigitis Venus ada capillos, 
Et modo matends te^ta vidistur aqob. 

Lib.xi.Trift; 
To the fame porpofe the epigiammatift Aofonios, 
Ut coznplexa mana jnadidos falis seqaore crines, 
Hamidulis ipamas ilringic utraque comis. 

\e\ Apelles Veneris caput, et fumma pe^oris politif- 
fima arte perfecit : Reliquam pratem corporis inchoa* 
lain reliquit. Lib. i. Ep. 9. 

Nemo pi£lor eft inventus, qni Veneris earn partem, 
qasm Apelles inchoatam reliquifTety abfolveret; oris 
^nim pu!cVitu4o» reliqui corporis imitandi fp^m an* » 
ferebat. De Ofiiciis, lib. iii. 

ceecled 



^eede4 the firft ; but died, juft as I>e had 
finiffaed'the head and breads. We are told, 
^hac j}p painter could be prevailed on to 
complete this figure; the idea, the cha- 
racter, the ftyle of defign were determined ^ 
it ihould iieem then, that what they dread- 
ed, -was, a comparifon of their tints with 
his. It is certain, the reputation of this 
painter was not owing to great compofi- 
tipns ; many of his mod celebrated works 
were [/] fingle figures, and, fome of 
them, painted from the life*, a praftice, 
which naturally produces^ as is proved in 
Titian, an excellency in colouring; as this 
is only to be learnt, by an accurate and 
.di^igcnt obfervance of the mixed and fubtile 
tints in nature. Accordingly, Pliny tells 

[f] Fecit Apcllcs Antigpnum thoracatnm, cum 
equo incedentem : Peritiores artis pnefefunt omnibus 
ejus operibu$ eundem regein fedentem equo. Alej^afi- 
drum' et Philippum ^uoties pinxerit, enumerate faper- 
yacfum eft Plin. xxxv. lo. 

US, 
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us, that he [^] <* painted a hero naked, in 
«« which he challenged nature herfelf.** 
fiut, above all, Ptopcrtios pays him tht 
prettielt: compliment, and, at the fame time, 
gives us the jufteft norion of his merit, 
\7hen, dilTuading his miftrefs from the ufe 
of paint, he recommends to her to truft 
to her real complexion i which he com^ 
pares to the [b] native carnation of ApeU 
les. —— 

[f ] Pinxit ec heroa nudam j eaqae pleural natanun 
ipfam provocavit. Lib. xxxv. lo. 

[ii] The commoxi objedion to the colouring of 
Apelles, IS, that he ufed but four colours : For this 
we have the authority of Pliny, who, at the fame 
tiihe, nanies the colours, viz. black, white, red and 
yellow. Now, as it does not feem poflible to form a 
perfect carnation fVom thefe, we muft either fuppofe 
that Pliny was miftaken, or, that the praifes bellowed 
on the colouring of Apelles, by all (he bed judges of 
antiquity, and by Pliny himfelf among the reft, were 
not juft; There is a pailage in Cicero, which* I think, 
clears this difficulty, and proves that Pliny was mif« 
taken ; it is as fqllows : Similis in pidura ratio eft, in 

4 ^alis 
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^uaSs Jpiiliis ift color in tahuUs. 

* 
Thus making it a merit in nature, to rife 
te a compecicion with art» By attempting 
to prove that, colouring was the great ex* 
celience of Apelles, it muft not be inferred 
from hence, that he was wanting in the 
other parts: The age in which he ^^ Jived, 
was diftinguifhed above all thofe before and 
after, by a pcrfcftion in defign ; a weakncfs 
therefore in this, would not have pafled 
uncenfiired in fi> capital a painter. The 
reiemblance, likewife, in the praifes be* 
ftowed on him, with thofe, which, in later 
times .^have been attributed to Correggio, 

qua Zeazim, et PoIygnotum» et Timcnteniy eteoruni# 
qal non font nfi plus qaatuor coloribus, format et lima^ 
menta laodamiis. At in Aetione, Nicomacho, ProtO' 
geneet Apelle» jam perfe£la funt omnia* Thus, thofe 
who ufed but four colours, are praifed for their fro^ 
fortions and charaSers only \ but, Apelles is diftiA'' 
gaiflied from thero, and declared to be perfedk io tstvf 
branch of his art. The ii^erjnce is obvious. 

'ci' th« 
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the great mafter in the clear obfcure, ^ves 
juft reafon to fuppofe^ that he was in this 
particular^ equals if not fuperior to any 
of his time. I would recommend this to 
the obfcrvation of thofe^ who, on a compa<>^ 
rifon of modern with ancient painting, arc 
fo ready to fuppofc the advantage on tht 
fide of the former $ as I do likewife aU 
that I have offered on the charader of 
Apeiles, to thofe fanguine admirers of the 
Roman School, who confider colouring as 
a kind of fuperSuity in psdnt. Having 
thus far fliewn the mierit of colourings fo 
far as it is produdive of truth and bcaaty i 
you may exped I fhould fay fomcthing of 
a branch much cultivated and admired by 
the moderns; I mean that harmony and 
tone, which fpring from a happy difpofi- 
don of variegated draperies: A perfeft 
knowledge of the union and oppofition of 
colours, together with the effeds of their 
different fhades and rcfledions, requires, 

no 
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no doubt, great ftudy and pradicc ; but I 
apprehend, that too great an attention to 
this flattery of the eye, has often made our 
moderns neglcftful of the more eflential 
parts. That this was the cafe iri the inferior 
a?ra of ancient paintings we have the autho- 
rity of Dionyfius Halicarnaflcus : ** [/] The 
*' paintings of the ancients, (fays he) were 
" fimple and unvaried in their colouring; 
** but corredt in their drawing •, and diftin- 
** guiftied by their elegance : Thofe which 
*« fucccedcd, Icfs corrcft in drawing, were 
" more finilhed, more varied in their lights 
«« and Ihadcs ; trufting their cfFedls to the 
" multitude of their colours." You will 
obferve, that this boafted Icience of the 
modems, was, to the ancients, a fymptom 

ovhfjuiat u Tini ■ Ayfjuaqif i^ovcati {rotxtAiar^ aK^\^uq ^« ram 
yfeifliyuxi;% xai firoAv to X'^i^*^ *' ra^rat^ f;^ot>(rat* A» ^t jxrr' 
utttpaq, BV^^afifjbot ftsy nlroy, t^tt^acrfjkipxt ^t fAaX^^t, o-x:t« 
Tl Ka» ftSil OoiXiAXo/M.ci'ftiy UM if ru rut fA.iy'fA,ai\uv tfXrJii 

79» *<rxv>'tXot'ff«t. Dion. Hal. in Ksso, p. 1 6j, ed. Oxon. 
G 2 of 
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of thcdecay of paint : And indeed, can the 
happiefl tffeSt in this kind, that ever flow- 
ed from the pencil of Titian, make lis 
amends for his frequent errors in drawing, 
or poverty of charafter? Can the bed 
painted dupery of a Carracbe, or Guide, 
balance the want of grace and beauty in the 
one, of warmth and exprcliion iti the other.? 
.Apelles feeing a Helen, that had been paia(- 
ed by one of his fcholars, loaded with orn^ 
.ments : Criedout, [k] "So, young man? nqt 
/^able to paint her beautiful, thou haft 
•« made her fine." When I reflcd on the 
authority of the writers, and the agreement 
.of their notions on the fubjedt of colouring, 
I am inclined to believe, that the ancients 
were equal, if not fuperior to the moderns 
in the moft efiential parts : I fhould lay 
little ftreis on general praifes, or the extra- 

vagancc 
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vangance of admiration ; becaqfe, it. is natu« 
ra\ to us to praife the bed we know : But, 
when I meet with diftin^^ions, which mark 
the degrees of perfed^ion, and with effedls, 
which can proceed bgt frorp the Higheft^ I 
can no longer doubt. I (hall pflfer you an 
inftance in each kind, which ftrike me 4s 
6ecifive. Parrhafius ^nd Euphranor ha^ 
each painted a Thcfeps-, " [/] Euphra- 
« nor objected to bis rival, that his Thcfcm 
*' looked as if he had fed on rpfcs, his own 
•• as if he had fed on flelh/' What mor© 
could we fey of Titian and Barocci ? Yet, 
this flight and florid ftyle, was not the cot\^ 
ftant manner of Parrhafius ^ Pliny tells us, 
that he painted two warriors, one pf which 
rufliing to the battle feemed to fweat ; the 
other, gripped of his ^^rmour, was feep to 

[/] "Evf^cuvp rqf Gnffia top imfitv^ ru Tlafpma^w «ra^e* 
CahM* XtyvVf rot fMv ttcuvov |o^» fiiC^mtuMn^ rot h iavlov 

«^« /9ofM. Plutarch. Bellobe ap pac« clariprcs fuermt 
Athcf^ienfct. 

G 3 pant, 
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pant. What a warmth, what a tendernefs 
of pencil ? Can paint exprefs that melting 
difFufion, that dewy moifture, which fprings 
from a quickening perfpiration ? The mel- 
loweft tints of the Venetian fchooi furnifh 
no fuch ideas. Our notions of excellence 
arc too much limited by our experience j 
had we never fcen better colouring, than that 
of the Galatea of Raphael, a defcription of 
the Venus of Titian would pafs for extra- 
vagant. Why might not the Greek fchooi 
have been as far fuperior to the Venetian, as 
this is to the Roman ? We will now pur- 
fue the fame method we piopofed before, 
and confider the colouring of the moderns 
in their greateft mafter Titian. 

B. Though I confcfs this was the rule 
propofed, yet, I muft take the liberty to 
break in upon it, and to beg, that you 
would firft.give your opinion of the colour- 
ing of Raphael. 

Th£ 
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The advances of fuch a painter in every 
branch of his art, are worthy our obferva- 
tion ^ particularly too, as I find the critics 
much divided on this point, fome holding 
him to be an excellent, others an indifierenc 
coJourift. 

yf^ Raphael, at his fetcing, out, had no 
other miide than his own genius ; as, the . 
painters his predeceiTors. could furnifh him 
with no examples to imitate. After fomc 
time/he learnt from Fra. Bartholomeo a bet- 
ter ftylc 5 his touch became more vigor- 
ous, his colouring grew warmer, and he 
finiflied Icfs; yet, he ftill prcferved too 
great a famenefs ; and all his perfonages had 
the fame brown and dufky complexion. He 
perMed a long time in this tafte; and, 
one may venture to affirm, that he never 
wholly abandoned it. In his pifture of the 
difpute of the facrament, which is the beft 
G 4 coloured 
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coloured of all his works in frefco, one dif- 
coversa difference between the carnation of 
his angels and men ; — fuch a <:ircumftanc& ' 
would not be remarked in our beft colour- 
ifts -, who pncferve this diftinftion, not only 
in different beings, but likewife in the dif-r 
ferent fexes and ages. In the St. Jerome 
of Corre^io, the complexion of the faint, 
the angel) the child, the mother, and the 
Magdalen, are all varied, agre^ble to their 
different ages, natures, apd charafters. In 
his fchool of Athens, Raphael wasi more 
t)old, and lefs finifhed ; and, changing ftitt 
his manner in the Heliodorus, he painted 
in a ftyle more free and varied ; though yet, 
ih the delicate, he was (hot; of pcrfedKon. 
At length, his pallion for defign, made him 
negligent of colouring ; as we fee in the 
Incendio dt E^orgo. About this time, he be- 
gan to paint with lefs diligence ; and haVT 
ing eftablifhed his charaft^r^ lef^ much to 
bis fphbiars If till at length, finding his re* 

putatioi^ 
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puudon dimini(hcd, he dctertntncd to re* 
eftabliih it, by exerting his whole iktU and 
knowledge in his transfiguration. The co« 
louring of this is cfteenied goods^ yet, from 
that quality or famenefs, which I noticed 
before, his flefh is dill hard and dry, His^ 
4emitints were cotppofed merely of lights 
and /hades, whence they rc^io^ alwsiyi^ 
a greyifh and duflcy caft ; ^nd, whereas, ^ 
fine and delicate ikin, has a greater variety 
of tints, than the grofs *, Raphael^ not pof- 
(efling this variety, his carnations are ge* 
neraJly (joarfc and denfe. We muft obferve 
in this place, that the paintings of Raphael 
in frefcp, are better coloured than thofe ir^ 
qil : As the firft was l^is favourite prafticCt 
b^ left the fecond moftly to his fcholars^ 
particularly to Juliq Romano ; contenting 
bin^felf with retouching ^d finifliing : For 
this reafon, we cannot fo well judge of bis 
paintings in oil : In which, fuch as we fee 
them, he is much inferior, with refpedk to 

colourings 
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colouring, to Correggio and Titian j but, 
in frefco, he is fupcrior to all. 

B. Your obfervations on the failings of 
Raphael, will be as (hades to the merit and 
beauty of Titian. 

J. Portrait painting has all along been 
the favourite pradlice of the Venetian fchool. 
This conftant imitation of nature, has led 
them into the knowledge of thofe various 
tints, by which fha at once diftinguifhes, 
and exprefles the different carnations. To 
defcribe, what colours, or mixtures of them, 
produce thofe various appearances, is the 
mechanic part of the art -, our fubjedt is the 
ideal. We may compare, or determine the 
degrees of merit in the beft painters, with- 
out following minutely their mechanic pro- 
cefs; I can affirm, for inftance, without 
danger of being contradided, that Corrcg* 
gio has not the tendernefs 6t delicacy of 
4 Titian : 
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Titian : His flcfli is too firm ; the fkin too 
much ftrecched ; the humid of ourcompo* 
ficion is not fufficiently marked. An artift 
might tell us, that thefe defeAs proceed 
from a colouring too yellow or red 5 from 
demiiints too much verging on the green j 
v^hercas, narure, and the paintings of Titian, 
prove, that, in clear and tranfparent fkins, 
the humid ever produces a bluifh caft. 

But, to leave this matter to ihofc whofe 
province it is. I fhall Content myfelf, in 
this place, with obferving, that in colour"* 
ing, [fn] Titian, of all the moderns, comes 
the neareft to nature, and of courfe to per- 
feftion. To enlarge more particularly on 
his merit, would be but a repetition of the 

[m] Might I prefume to cenfure the colouring pf 
Titian in any particular, it would be in this, that his 
male and female tkits (if I may fo call them) are not 
fufficiently diftinguiihed : They are both cxtreincly 
tender and animated, but, the coloaring in his women 
is too vigorous and mafculine. 

remarks. 



remarks which I have already offered on the. 
colouring of the ancients : hct us apply 
thoTe remarks to his works, they will reci- 
prpcally illuftrate each other. 

B.Ia^ fenfible, fron> the nature of the 
fubjed:, as likewife frona what you have al- 
r(:ady touched on, that a more minute exa* 
mination of this tnatter wogld embarrafs us 
in the mechanic. Yoq have iatisfied mc, 
how far colouring is an aid to beauty^ and 
neceffary to truth : You have (hewn, bow 
highly It was eftecmed by the critics, how 
snduftrioufly cultivated by the artifts of an* 
tiquity. By marking the failings of Ra- 
phael, and proportioning the merit of Cor« 
Kgio, you have jed me into a feeling of the 
mellow and tender tints of Titian. It would 
be unreafonable tp exaft niore from you on 
this point ; but there is another, on which 
I muft beg you to be more explicit ; I mean 
the general tone or harmony of colours ^ in 
%. , which. 
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which, you juft now fuppofed the modems 
to be much fuperior to the ancients. 

A. My fuppofitton was grounded on the 
ohfcurity of the'u: writers, and the difference 
cf their pra&ice. The ancients veriedia 
the nude^ derived from this, as I have before 
obferved, their elegance and correSnefs in 
defign. They were no lefs indebted to it, 
for their truth and beauty of colouring* 
The moderns, on the other hand, particu- 
larly the Venetians, accuflomed to clothe 
their figures, in velvet, filks, woolen, linen 
4ind the like, were naturally led into an ob- 
-fovaoce of the different £»] cffefb of their 

t*l ^^ ™*y ^^'^ * general Idea of die 'wariotw 
^eflFeds of reflexions from the following eacaaapies s If 
a bine be refle^ed on a yellow^ the latter beoomcs 
greeniih ; if on a red, the red becomes purple; and 
fo on throngh a variety of combinations : And as the 
*^hte is of a nature to receive all the colotors, pxA to 
be tinged with that of each refledion« the pai&oer 
muft be careful howr his carnations may be a&ded bjr 
the fereiai Tefle^ioas. 

refle£Uoiis^ 
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reflexions : as, of the accord or difagrce- 
ment in. their, appofitioo. In order to be 
convinced, that this accord or difagreement 
is not fantaftical, w^e need but obferve the 
rainbow in its full difplay of colours ; at 
which time, their union isperfed : Let the 
red, the blue> or yellow difappear, it is en- 
tirely difturbed. In the farfte manner, place 
green and yellow or yellow and red toge- 
ther in a pifture, they are evidently at va- 
riance ; let the blue interpofe, their corre- 
fpondence is reftbred. Rubens has painted 
in imitation of the rainbow; all the colours 
co-operate ; the effed is good but accident- 
al ; but, in Titian and Correggio, this ar- 
rangement is the refult of. fcience, it is a 
harmony, which fprings from a judicious 
and happy union of confcnting colours. 

B. It ihould feem that the Mexican! 
were great matters of this harmony or cor- 
rcfpondcncc of colours, of which, Antonio 

dc 
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de Solis^ the elegant author of the Conqueft 
of Mexico, gives the following remarkable 
inftance. " Among the prefcnts fcnt to 
** Cortez from the emperor, was a quanti- 
" ty of plumes and other curiofities, made 
** of feathers ; whofe beauty and natural 
" variety of colours found on rare birds 
** that country produces, they fo placed and 
" mixed with wonderful art, diftributing 
*^ the feveral colours, and (hadowing the 
** light with the dark fo exadly, that, with- 
^^ out making ufe of artificial colours, qr 
" of the pencil, they could draw pidures^ 
" and would undertake to imitate nature. 

«* In another place, Montezuma is de- 
" fcribed featcd on a chair of burniflied 
" gold, which glittered through the vari- 
" ous works of feathers, placed in haftd- 
" fome proportion about, the nice diftri- 
*' bution of which, in fome meafure, feem- 
** ed to outvie the coft of the metal,** 

A The 
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A The fexarhplc you have prbdilccd iil 
Ihc pradice of the Mexicans, is an extra- 
brdtnaty inftancfe of the happy effeft from 
dn union of colour^ ; and it is probable thafc 
ihexr artifts were, in this partiirular^ nothing 
Inferior to the Italians* Their (kill, in wav- 
ing thole varibus tolours into a kind of fea- 
thered tapeitry, or Mofaick, and forming; 
irt them regular piftures, knd liVely imica- 
tidns of nature, far exceeds the defctiptions 
•wc meet wlth^ of the Babylonian tiffues \ 
As, in their paimed language, ihey evi- 
^dently refembl^, and fecm to have excelled 
. tile hieroglyphicks of the Egyptians. 

B. When we meet with fuch ftrokes of 
-refcmblance iti the efforts of human wit» 
among natiohs cut off from all intercourfe 
with each other, we are moved with a kind 
of pitting furprife; fome treat them as 
the inventions pf hidorians ; others account 

for 



fot tViem by fuppofed, though undifcoyer^ 
ed« communications i and yet^ to conlidcr 
thin^ juftly^ nothing cap bo more natural i 
the feeds of ingenuity, like thoie of good 
lenle, are fown in all foils ; and it is no 
more extraordinary, that their produ^ions 
Ihould be alike, than, that the oranges of 
Ncw-'Spain ihould reftmbk thofe of Old, 
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Of the Clear obscure^ 



A. [^JTam perfuaded, that notwithftarid- 
jL ingall the pains you have uken^ 
to form a juft idea of the Cleaf obfcure^ 
from the writings of Vafari^ Felibian, and 
the reft, you will agree with me» that you 
have mcM-e facisfadion in this matter, from 
a (ingle glance at a picture of Correggio^ 
than from all you have ever read on that 
fubjeft. Whether this proceeds from a want 
of knowledge in thofe writers, or our ignor- 
ance of the mechanic of the art, which 
they are fo apt to confound with the ideal, 

[p\ Tandem fefe ars ipfa difttiuut^ et invenit lumen 
atque umbras, differentia colorum alterna vice fefe 
./Bxcitame. Plln. lib. xxxt. c. s« 

I fhail 
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* r fhall not take upon me to determine : But, 
certain it is, had we not before otir eyes the 
examples to which they refer us, we Ihould 
be often at a lofs for their meaning. Now, in 
treating of the Clear obfcure of the ancitnts, 
. we have neither the works \f\ nor writings 
of their painters to guide us. Happily, their 
daflicauthors^ men of parts and erudition, 
were univerfally admirers of this art. Hcnec 
their frequent allufions to it \ their meta- 
phors borrowed from it ; with the defcrip- 
tiops of particular paintings^ and their ef-, 
,fe<5ls. In thefe laft we cannot be deceived*; 
-like efFe^s, in pifture^ as ih nature^ muft 
.proceed from uniform caufes j And when 

*■ . 4 
[/] I do nqt mention In this place the paJntingg 
^and^t Hercal2^eum> becaafe 1 cannot look^n thefn 
as of a dafs to reft on them the merits of the ancientr 
arciftfti TfaefB are beauties^ it is true, fcattered through- 
oat them ; but, -they are t^e beauties morkniis arttn 
^ti£.%ti art.itt itfr.^^cbne ; fuchas Pliny defcrabes.it to 
have been in his time ; when, . a^ he iedisgly lumentj^ 
^(F .^H ^^^ mbiUs fiaura. 

Ha we 

oaA959A 
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wc find tbefe tocorrefpond exadly with our 
own obiervations on the works of the mo- 
derns, this analogy leads us into a certainty^ 
as to the fimtlttude of che means by which 
they were produced^ 

B. Such inferences as thefe^ when they 
are natural and unforced, are mott conclU'^ 
five than pofitive aflertions \ for we are more 
apt to be deceived by authority, than by the 

reafon of things. 

• . . ' ... 

jl. [;} «« LoirciKtfs obfervas, tfaa^ if we 
M place in parallel lines, on the fame plant^ 
*^ a bright and an obfcure colour, the fbr« 
^ mer fjM-ing^ forward, and appears muc|i 
** nearer to the eye." Hence we may re* 
markp chat when painters would £iire a proh 
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je&lon to any part of a figure, as the breafts 

df a virgin, and the like, they throw its ex« 

tremities into fliade % that thefe retiring- 

from the eye, the intermediate parts ma/ 

have their juft relief. From this fimple 

lair of nature, fprings sdl the magic of the 

Clear obfcore •, not only parts are dtftin- 

gutihcd, but fntire figures are detached 

from their fond; feem furrounded by air ; 

and meet the ima^nation with all the ener* 

gy of fife. Thus Philoftratus prettily dc- 

fcribes the pifltorc of a Venus : " [r] The 

<^ godifefit wtU not feem to be painted, but 

«^ fprings from the canvafs^ as if Ihe would 

^^ be purfued/* The fanje writer sells us, 

that^uxis, polygnotus, and Eupbranor, 

were, above all things, \j\ attentive, to 

fliade happily, and animate their $gures \ 

^Ciddtj* Pe pOttrs Veacritp lib. vl p. Sio. 
^|UI»4*X^!» !» vita ApoUpnii, lib. h. p. 72. 

'* Ha by 
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by which he infinuates, that animation, pr 
the foul of painting, owes it;5 being to ^. 
jpft condpft of lights and fliadcs: And 
hence it w^s, po doubt, that the paintings 
of Parchafiiis were termed * realities ; they? 
being poffefled gf fuch a force of Clear ob- 
fcure, as to be no longer the imitwpns of » 
things, bpt the things thenifelvcs : Agrpe- . 
able to this, is the obfervatiop of an ancient 
writer, 'f That in pointing, [/] the contour. 
*' pf the illumined part, ihpuld be blencied 
^' with and loft in the fhade ; fpr on this, • 
"joined to the advantage of colouring, de- 
V pend anjpiation, tendcrpcfs, ^d thf fioii- - 
^* litude to trutl>/* 

T^ialct yiiiiut Sia rot/ift/y. Theagcs Pythagorkus apud 
Sipbasom, ' ' / 
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£.0,7 ID thus marks, this tranfition 
of colours in his def^ripdon of the rain* 

bow [«J. 

jt ihimfani c§kurs giUtbefaei ^fdof^ 
With fivef^d ieautifSj and diftingwfifd raj | 
Whilfi ifkihnr conta^ tbiy iludi the ftgbt^ 
4nd loji diftin&i^n in e^cbotbers ligbf* 

A. A R£MAEK made by Pctronius Ar- 
biter, on certain paintings of Apelles, points 

out the happy efl^ds of this delicacy < of 

, ■ - t ■ 

[u] In quo diverii niteant com miOe colores, 

Tranfitas ipfe tamen fpedanda lomina fftllit, - 
y fque adeb j^uod tan^t idem eft, tamen ohima 
diftant, Metam, lib. vi. 

Videmos in Iride aliqoid fiammei, aliqoid lutfi^ all- 
qnid oeralei, et alia in Piffura m^dum fubtilibus liheis 
doda, ut ait Poeta ; ut an diffimiles colores fint, (cire 
non poffisy nifi com primis extrema ccmtuleris ; ofqoe 
adeo mira arte natorar, qaod a fimillimis coepit in 
flilfimilia definit Seneca Nat. qoxft. lib. i. c 5. 

H 4 pencil, 
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]iencU. «' [x] With fuch fahtAxj, fu6h % 
^ likeneft to nature, were the extremities 
«< of the figures blended with their fhades, 
^ that you muft have taken what was be- 
••fore you for real life.** Nicial £h(K Athc- 
Man is praifed by Piiny^ for his knowledge 
in the Clear obfcurci *• [y} Jic prcfcrved 
*« the lights apd fiiadeS, and was paiticur 
•^larly careful, that his paintings fhould 
•• priigc^ from the panvais/' But, the great- 

{jr] Taht{|i tniiii faWUtft^ tUfMmtffn mt^nvm 
erant #4 fimlitudi^im praecifs, at crcdprcf etuim aai* 
tnoruy)!! efle ptdoras* Iq. Satyrico. 

M^nofi^ rclmcd tafte^ have a feeling of chofe de« 
Seac|e9| w)iicl)efcape the oodce of cpmmon obfervers ^ 
j^at Plnifi aiikbireeniiii del)et fe extremkaa ipfii et ^ 
4c^0jBre, ut prpmitta^ alia poll ie, oftenijatque edam 
l|aaB0Cci4cat. 

. Tbisanifice of irithdrawing the padina imperciepf 
ia>l]r froA die ejfe, ii that wl^b gives lo Mies tbe^ 
fpafidneft of pre|eftioa ; It was mack ftudied bj Um 
ancimiUp aad too muf h iieglr0e4 by Rap^iael $ wbdSp 
contours art fomeclmce fo marked, that bii figaret w^ 
pear too evidently to be of a piece with the canvafa. 

\y\ Lnmen et umbras cuftodivit» atqoe uc eminerent 
e ubulis pifturs, maxime coravit. Lib. xxxy-r-i i . 

eft 
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eft tSk& In this kiik!, is by the fame attri- 
buted to the Alexander of Apelle^, in the 
chara<9:er of Jupiter the ihundercr : *• [ifej 
^« The fingers ffays he) fecm to IhoOt for- 
^ ward, and the thunder to be out of the 
** piaure." This paflagei^ too fttiklngto 
Oeed a comiDenC. Let u^ cOMpire' the idea 
we itcetve from this, wkb the happteft pro* 
j^ttdioos of the modern artifts •, what could 
we exped more from the magick^ pencil of 
Correggio? I mean as to the efie& of 
dear obfture ; for, t am at a lofs, from 
whom to expedy the beauty and grace of 
an Alexander, united to the majefty and 
fplendor of a Jove. If it aj^pears from 
what I have oflFered, that the paiater cai| 
by a nice conduA of light and diade, give 
to the charafters he brings on the fcene a 
kind of reafi exigence : So can he^ by a par* 

^ [te] Pinxit et Ailmen tenehtem $ dfigiti eminere vi« 
Aeatur, ct fahnen extra ubalam ^c. Lib. xxxv. lo. 

tial 
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tial diftribution of this advantage, give 
them an cvidept preference one to phe other \ 
Zfid by adding a degree of fplendor to each 
charafter^ proportioned to its importance in 
the drama, he becomes mafter of a beautiful 
gradation, no lefs fatisfadory to.cheunderr 
i):anding, than pleating to the eye. 

Since I cannot offer you an example of 
this in any ef the ancient paintings now to 
be feen, I fhall remind you of a piece of 
poetic paindng, in which you will find eve- 
ry circumftancc of dignity and beauty, fet 
off with the fined effect of Clear obfcure, 
that, perhaps, ever entered into tfie ima- 
gination of either poet or painter. It is, 
^herc Virgil introduces -ffincas into the 
yrefenqe of Dido [a]. 

[a] Vix ea fiitas erat, cum circomfufa repent^ . 

Scindit fe nabes, et in aethera purgat apertum* 
R<;fiitic i$Qe^8, daraque in luce refulfitj^ 

Scara 
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Scarce hadbej^okey whenh ! tbiburftingcUud\ 
Melts into air :' Confejfd tbe bero Jlood^ " \ 
Marked by tbe form and/pUndar $fa rod j J 
Tbe rays maternal round bis temples plaj^ 
And gild his beauties with a brighter day ; 
Thefe tbi fond mother ftudious to improve^ 
BreatVd on bis per fan all the powers of love ; 
Thro* bis long ^winding locks the mflgicfiews^ 
Beam from bis efesy and in each feature glows* 

There is fomething in this defcription (b 
truly pifturefque, it breaks upon the ima- 
gination with fuch a fudden energ/ of Cle^r 
obfcure, that I am perfuaded^ the poet mufl: 
have had in hjis eye, fome celebrated pi&ure 
in this flyle. It is eafy to difl:ingui(h, when 
the arts borrow their ideas one from ano-' 
^her^ and the lights which they to commu- 

Osy bnmerbfqae Deo iimilis : Namque ipfa dccoram 
jPxfarjem natQ Genetrix, lumenque Jayentas 
iPurpureum, et laetQs pciilis ai^arat honores. 

iEncid. L vcr. 590.' 

nicatfii 
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nicate and receiyc, reverberate^ and prove 
iQciprocally their beauties* 

BA COULD never read the paflage you 
have juftquotedy without being ftruck with 
the beauty of this image \ but you have 
fupplied me with an adventitious pleafure : 
The correfpondence of thefe fifter arts, a£b, 
in 'fente degree, like the harmony of odq- 
fenting voices \ the idea, which they tx^ 
prefs, is the fame, but the efieft is doubled 
in their agreement. When warmed by the 
defcription of VirgiPs Laocoon, we gaze 
on that at the Vatican» his cries are more 
piercing, his pains more exquifite, and the 
ideas of the poet are as unifons to thofe of 
the ftatuaiy. 

A. Thus far I have toudied on the two 

leading objefls of the Clear obfcure; fifft» 

That roundneis or pro)e£tion, by which 

ilguita are difengaged from th^ir fond, and 

a fpring> 
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fpnng» as it wefe» from canvafs into life.— - 
Secondly,. The diftin&ive or pidturcfque 
. diftribution of light to the feveral chara^ers 
introduced on the fixoe. 

I s A Y9 1 have only touched on thefe fub- 
^eds, it being my defign, rather to trace 
the outlines, than to give the full image of 
painting. To be equal to this laft, I muft 
have, not only an informed judgment, but 
a creative hand ; for, without a knowledge, 
and practice in the mechanic, there is no 
Tcncufing into the depths of this art. How- 
ever, I flatter myfelf, that this Iketch, rude 
as it is, will carry with it more of the true 
features of the original, than any you could 
coHeA from the writings of our painters, or 
the authority of our Ciccrones ; and though 
itlhould not give usaperfe^b knowledge^ 
.it will give U9 a pleafing and claffical view 
of our fubjeft. The third care of the paint* 
4Kb io ih^ Clear <^fcure» if not (o obvious, ; 

• iii 
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IS no way lefs eflenfial than the fotmTefr. 
When fevcral objeds prefent themfelves in 
one view to the eye, we may obferve, that 
they all differ in the fofce of their appear- 
ance, each receiving and refle6tlng the rays 
of light yarioufly, according to its peculiar 
form, texture, or poficion : This variety in 
^nature, exerted in its imitation, gives to 
painting a wonderful air of truth; ihe eye 
meeting the fame cffefts in the copy, which 
it has been ufed to in the original, loles fight 
of art, and receives the new creation as from 
the hand of nature. To this, no doubt, 
Philoftratus alludes, when having propofed 
\b\ hills, woods, and rivers, as the objects 

In exod. Icon. p. 763. £d. Lip. 

That the ancients excelled in Landfcape painting, 
ive have the teftimony of Pliny ; Ludius, Divi Auguftl, 
&tate pirimus inftituis amceniffimam pariecem padnratt, 
villasy et porticus, ac topiarca opera- lacos, nemora* 
colles, pifcinas, euripos, amnes, litora qualia quis op- 
ta^t! Varias ibt obamboflantittm fpecie^y «ut nftVf* 
gandttoi. Lib. xxxv. 10. 

of 
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i>f . paint, he adds, and the air in which they 
are : Now, there is no reprefenting the air 
otherwife than by its eflfefts; the which, 
can be fenfible only, in the relative appear- 
ances of fuch objects, as are containi^d in it. 
Bur, of all thefe circurh (lances of diverficy^ 
the difference arifing from their reipcdive 
diflances, is the mo(^ obvidus and exten^ 
live; this is to be diltinguifhed two way& 
by the diminution of forms ; and the de* 
peeing of colours. Thefe vary, accord- 
ing to the denfity, or depth of the medium* 
tlirough whifch they are feen^ The firftj 
being the meafurement of proportions, is 
regulated by the laws of perfpeftive : But 
the fecotid, though it muft co-operate witli 



iknd Pliny the younger, defcribing one of his Villas^ 
in a letter to a friend, endeavours to give him the 
higheft idea of it, bf comparing it with a well paiofr- 
cd'landfcape. Lik v. £p* 6. 

Let thofe, who affirm fo confidently, that the ancients 
were onacqaainted with the Clear obfcure and fper- 
fpeaive, txplaiH^ hnt» ^fctkiogsare to be repreieot- 
cd without thefn» 

the 
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the former^ can be governed only by the 
eye, and comes within the province of the 
Clear obfcurc 5 which, by fctting its objcfts 
m full or dimini(hed lights, can niark mi- 
nvtcly their withdrawing from the eye, and 
determine their feveral diftances, by the re-* 
lative force of their appearances. What 
knowledge the ancients had pf thefe laws, 
and what wfe they made of them, may he 
collected from many paflages in their writ-^ 
ings •, it will be fufficient to quote aii exam- 
ple of each ; touching the meafurement of 
forms. *• [c] How pleafing, faysPbiloftratus, 
** is the artifice of the painter i . for, hav- 
•ving manned the walls with armed fol- 
♦' diers, he prefents fome intirc, fomc half 
«* figures ; of fome we fee the breafts^ nbW 

Tot;( ^« iiiAtaia^, nai alt^ $iimtf tun Cff«Xa| fienftf, *«» 

itw^lat. ?UMma», lib. Lp^jta. fid. Upt^ 
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^* the hdmetSy.and laft of all their fpears; 
^ This is proportion, young man; foft 
^^ the objeds mud thus fteal from the eye, 
^ as it follows the feveral groupes through 
** their proper gradations." The fame 
author, is equally explicit, concerning the 
gradation of colours ; for, defcribing in a 
pifture, the eflFefts of vifion through water, 
he obferves, " [d] That the fifli near the 
•* top feemed l>lack ; the next to them, left 
•* fo i the next to thofe begin to elude the 
•* eyes now they are ihadowy, now wa- 
•* tcry^ and now mere fancy ; for, the eye, 
*« as it deepens in the water, finds its powers 
•• to grow dull and confufed,*' 

B. You have advanced, that, to give 
depth to a perpendicular plane, and of 

Id] MiSMTivf jBMr e* ftrii httov&it, irfiof h e? if i^no «» 
9^19 afJoKufilat ^^a\p^CoV9 ra ii> avltf* Phil. Icon. lib. 1. 

c: Pifcatores, p, 784. 

I cogrfe. 



courfe, the degreeing and difliancingof c^* 
jcdS) is the province ojf the Clear obfcure : 
It ihould feem, that the modern fculptors 
have not thought fo, when, without any 
&ch aids, thc^y have attempted in their baf-' 
fb Relievo's to produce thp fa^ve tSt&s. 

A. Their ill fuccels juftifies my obfer- 
vation ; their firll line of figures, only, has 
a plane to reft on *, the others are fufpended^ 
and, contrary to the laws of nature, as they^ 
retire from the eye, and diminifli in propor-. 
tion, they rife in height ; bfomuch, that 
the feet of the hindmoft are often on a p;uD% 
allel with the knees of the foremoft* The 
ancients were too wife to give into fuch an 
abfurdity j their purfuit, in all their works^ 
was a good efFeA ; and nothing could have 
a worfe than this. We therefore find, that 
ip fculpture, they attempted not to mark 
their diftances, otherwife, than by a'fimple> 
diminution of the RelicvQi bat, left to 

paintings 
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paintibf ^ ifhat fcuiptiire could not afliime, 
the deieeptieii^ of the Clear cbfcurc. 

BiYET\ frocif thial^ which Was an inftance 
of tbdr good ftiife, ha^ been- drawn an ar- 
gument of their ignorante): and, becaufe 
they^ did' not foice the lavlrs of the Clear ob« 
fcure into fcdpture^* tb which they are 
alidfis ; it has been inferred, th^ they knew 
not their connexion with paintings out of 
which they naturally gr6Mr. 

jf.I HAVB, I thinks both from reafon 
and authority,, proved the wea^knefs of this* 
fuppofition ; but, fhould you dill have the 
kaft doUbtj the teftinfforiy^ of Virtruvius 
muft intirely remove iti By this, it will 
appear, that the Greek. pa!ntersi not* onlf 
knew the rules and ftudied the efFedis of 
perfpe^ive ; but that their gpreatcft philo^ 
fopKers; and mathcmatldahs, thought it 
worthy their attention, to- reduce thefe cf- 

I 2 fsfts 
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fefts to fure and determined laws. *^{e\ Aga- 
^' tharcus was the firft who painted a fcene, 
*^ at the time when ^fchylus exhibited his 
<< tragedies at Athens: He has left a com- 
*^ mentary on this fubjed. From this hint, 
^^Democritus and Anaxagoras wrote oti 
** perfpc6Rvc ; explaining, in what manner 
^* we fhould, agreeable to the appearances 
♦* in nature^ from a central point, make the 
** lines to corrcfpond with the eye, and the 
** diredtion of the vifual rays : So that, from 
*< a feeming confufion, may refult a natural 
•* eflfcft 5 and the fcene become a true rc- 
*« prefcntation of buildings : And^ that 

[e] Agatharcus primum^ Achenis ^fcfaylo docente 
tragoediam, fcenam fecit ; et de ea re commentanaiii 
reliqnit : Ex eo moniti Democritas et Anaxagoras^ de 
cadem re {cripferant, qaemadmodum oporteat ad aci« 
cm ocaloraniy radiommque eztenfionem, certo loco 
centro conftitato, ad lineas nattirali ratidne retpon- 
dere ; uti de incerta re^ cemc imagines cdifidomm 
in fcenamm pi£lari8 redderent fpeciem; et quae in di* 
re£lis planifque frontibus fiat figurata^ alia abfcedentia^ 
alia prominentia offe yidcantor. In Pnef. lib. vii. 

« thofc 
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^^ thofe objeds which are drawn on a per- 
^^ pendicular plane, may appear, fome ro- 
^* tiring from the eye, others advancing to* 
*^ wards it.*' You will obfcrvc on this paf- 
&ge, that the painter was before-hand with 
the philofopber^ and by imitating the va^ 
rious effefts of vifion, had worked himielf 
intp the myftery of its laws. So that ia 
this, as in many other cafes, practice, in- 
ftead of being the child, was the parent of 
icience; 

A Ypy have fully vindicated the fcience 
of the anciepts in the particular before us, 
and dfffipated that c)oud, with which the 
vanity of the n^oderps luid obfcured it •, I 
am afraid, the niore we esiamine any prer 
tended advantage over them, the lefs reafon 
•we fliall find to triumph. 

A Having thus given a flcetch of the 

three principal objed^ of (he Clear obfcure | 

I 3 it 
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it wiU jbe fyS(^^ t9 mmum xhfi isi»h^ 
as it&cfns .<»^#pgirf.itfttf ;(rpni g j«ft ;«er^ 
tipn ofthfiii^mfTi I iDMH tlie ^mm^ 
ifec Cljcv flt>fs vf €. This is, , whf n rfig par* 
pcH^ar /M%i4«ota pf li^ Had ft^A^s fp €o» 
q|«ei^e,«iS9 {H^dtife, in t^« ge^ier^U'f 6ne 
fsfieft; and (bat tbepi&urc fends forth (iidi 
n proportipn af Ughtt as is tnoft pleafing to 
thp^;^, and a^^ftiagieQUS tpits ftveral obr 
je^s. Of this, if I uiklerftand him righfi» 
Pliny fpeaks in the following pafiagt. 
** [/] Now fplcndor was added, this is a 
^* different thing from h'ght j but, being 
^' the refult oJFlight and ihade, it was there- 
**fore called the tone." And Plutarch, 
Ipeaking f^ die paintiag of Dionyfius [;% 
ufes force and the t6ne as fyfionymons ; and 

[/] Adje^us eft fpleadoTt alms Uc qaaa iMmiea r 
queniy quia into* hoc ct umbram cfliet, appellavemnt 
ToNQN. . Lib.fK^x. s* 

Platarck ki Timoif ontc. ' 



with i^ftfen^ ih it is this accord or harmony 
of the Clear obfcure^ that gives to painting 
its firft and ftriking efFed. This it is that 
enchants us, in the Nativity, and other piecel 
of Corrcggio ; and to reprefent its powfer 
in the ftrbngeft light, I need but obferve^ 
that where this is, we are charmed by a Ca« 
ravagglo; whelre it is Wanting, we look cokU 
ly on a Raphael. 

fi; X haVe ohtil thought^ ifrhen I bare 
liad before hie a panting of the Roman 
ichdeJ, that it was like k>okiiig at a profpeft 
ki a gloomy day: The beauties of nature 
are Aerfe ; but they want that, which fliould 
illumine and embellifli them. The union 
of the Cledf 6bfcare, Hich as you havede« 
fcribed it, is gie fun of pidure, 

Jf. Totr fifave expretfed it Juftly ; for it is 

not only plcafing in its general effcft, but 

gives vigw^ir and ^Btttrtth to each particular 

I 4 otjeft i 
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objeft ; and beitows on them, like the breath 
of Veous^ the Ufos bonoresj thole gladfome 
beauties, which raife them above the condi* 
cioH of an ordinary appearance. 

B. Whew I confijlered how little (ktis- 
&«£Uon I had received on this fubje£t, from 
the writings of the moderns, I did not ima- 
gine that you could ever clear this obfcuri- 
ty» by lights borrowed from thofe of the 
amcients ; efpecially, as I have been accyf- 
tomed to believe, [h] that their psdnters 
were but fuperficiaily, if at all, verfed ia 
this branch of their art* You have explain- 
ed fo fully the different poweiis and meritsr 

[hi Some have ^fijerte4 roundly, that the ai^cients 
were unacquainted with the Clear obfcure; others 
(who coniider, that a certain degree of it it inieperable 
from the very nature of painting) fuppofe, that, what 
they knew of it, wa» nothing more tl^un the mere ef- 
ft6t of imitiHtioni without principles or fcience. Had 
this heen the cafe, it it to be imagined, that (o judi* 
^jou3 a critic as Cicero,- would have fpoken of the 

" " " ' • of 
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of the Clear obfcure, that I chink, in prder 
to have a reafonable degree of knowledge 
%n this matter, we need do no more, than 
apply thofe obfervations to the paii^tings of 
the Venetian and Lombard fchools. But 
yet, as in treating of this fubjeft, you have 
mentioned Raphael and Correggio; and 
ieemed to fet them in contrail one to the 
other; it would be a further fatisfj^AioOt 
jbould you mark more particularly^ in what 
that difference confifts. 

A. It (hould feem, that in the Clear ob* 
fcure, Raphael knew no part but the imi- 
tative*, we find the caft of his lights and 
Ihades, to be no other, than the cafual ef- 

lights and ihades of eIoqaenc« $ or propofed the con- 
dad of painters in the Clear obfcure, as worthy the 
imitation of orators ? The pailage is as^ follows, and 
Bierits a particular attention : Sed habeat tamen ilia 
in dicendo admiratioy ac fummaiaus arobram aliqnani» 
ct receflaniy quo magis id, quod tx^VIumitiatumy ex« 
flare, atque eminere videatnr. De Oratore^ lib. iii. 
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fe£b of thedifpoficion of his figures. C(»r* 
ireggio, on the other hand, is intirely ideal ; 
tnd confiders the difpofition of his figures^ 
oierely as it tends to produce a better cffea 
6f Clear obfcure. It is no wonder there- 
fore^ that fcience fhould be fuperior to ac-r 
cident. 

tlAPBAtt's fyftem, in the compoficion of 
Ills hiftory, was fimple and uniform ; it con* 
fifted DtrhoHy in placing his ftrongeft lights 
foremoft^ and giving them & gradual dimU 
nution into the fond« Hence, moft fre- 
quently, his figures in the firft pkne art 
drefied in white \ a practice, which he learn* 
f d from the Florentine fchool : But Cor«» 
reggio» and the Lombard fchool, put for* 
waid Uie pare and unmixed colours \ fuch 
as red, yeUow, and blue; Obfcrving that 
the white has an efit£t [/] too tranfparent 

[i] For this reafon Titian brought forward his ob- 
ftoreSy and threw his clears into the back ground. 
This niay appear to counteraft the prixKiple I at firA 

and 
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»nd weak. This method of Raphael, fuch 
as I hare deferibed it, anfwers ftrily in ^t* 
legs foundnefs.to fats feretnoft figtmes; 
1ms( k k weak in ict general fifed: He 
Imev not the powers of the different eoloars^ 
^1 iefs, the beauties which they comtnam-' 
-xitc and receive from each other. Correg- 
g!o was a maft^r of both ; he not onif 
knew their juft balance and reciprocal in- 
fluence, but extends this knowledge even* 
to their (hades. Thus, you may diftinguifli 
jil ^ paiQting of his, the (hade of a rpfe co- 
loured drapery, frpm that of a red ; as you 
aa^j the (bade of a ?lear white, from that 
of ojtie cnore obfcure. It is eafy to conceive, 
what advantages, an i>ncommon genius^ and 
elegant imagination, muft draw from fuch 
refeurcfis as th^fei hf{H;e fpringi t^at 

fai4 d9Y9 s \^f at thf $]f j»fs and obTcures fijjr froni 
ea£h Qth^r, they n^itually ferve^ according as thef 
are placed, to throw each other forward, or at « 
dilbMce. 

w^rtnth. 
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warmth^ that variety, th^t magic, whicl| 
enchants the eye, ^nd prepofiefles . the ufi- 
tlerflanding : For, qsrta^pjy wedonptjudgc 
of Corrq;glo. as of otfier pointers j^ preju-r 
diced by the charms of bis Clear obfcure^ 
grimace fometimes pafles for beauty, afiepT 
tation ior grace ; it i$ by this that he always 
gains his end, which is to pleafe ; and we 
view his works with a prediie^ion, which 
doubles his beauties, and blinds us to his 
errors. 

B. From this reprefentationofthe merit 
of Corrcggio, are we not to look upon it 
rather as £uitaftical than real ? Does it not 
operate more, by feducing the eye, than fa* 

tisfying the judgment ? 

... *\ ■ 

^ A. This fedudion is no fmall merit in 
a painter ; it is an union of the mechanic 
and ideal 5 it is the power of realizing his 
conceptions; from which> however, we 

ihould 
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Ihould receive little pleaftire, were not thofc 

conceptions in themfelves pleafing ; for the 

Flemiih artifts^ are in this equal, ifnotfu** 

periortoany^ but their aims ait vulgar: 

But Corre^io is, in general, amiable in hia 

ideas, and happy in his expreflions j he was 

more conftant in his purfuit of grace than 

of beauty; hence he as often out-runs the 

one, as he falls Ihort of the other % ' but die 

Iplendor of his Clear obfcure overbears our 

cenfure; and he is tql us, what Apdlet 

was to the ancients, theftandard of the ami<* 

able and the graceful 

. B. MioHT we not, by blending the Clear 
obfcure of Correggio, with the compofition 
of Raphael, form to ourfelves an image of 
perfeft piunting ? 

A. It cannot be denied^ that, had the 
latter been more knowing in this branch of 
Jiis art, his paintings would have had a much 

better 
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hetter t&&^ and yftt, nothing i$ mom na- . 
tQmlr dian that the evens, fhouid be &€h' as^ 
we find ir« Tiie kka» of Copreggio% tcnd^ 
ing evei; C&pleafisy kd hitn^ of cot^rfe^.toi 
the difcoTcry of the means prcuiiu&ive of 
hifr»m *, Raphael^ on the other hand^ while 
hft was bufisd in tracing the pafBtms^ &ndf 
latent on detertnuaing cbeir movtmentsr^ 
wa^ naturally led by the fev^ity ci His pui^ 
fuk into a iimptidty.v or perhaps,, a nt^e£^ 
ofcdooring. The reafdnabdenefs of this^ 
condufioni is oonHrmed bf. aneseamplefVofir 
antiquity ; Ariftides, wUawarpit)bably> tl». 
mod ethic of all their painters, was, as we 
aw told by Kiny, rather hard in his CO* 
Iti^rihg. 

B. However general the< cafe mzf. be,; 
it does not prove that the things are in 
tbemfeiyies. difcoirdafitk$ on the: contrary, 
ypoo^have: fatisfied^ nr)e;in^ tbe:^chara^ersof 
iljiidleaiaEnd&aurrhafiu^ that tikjc maf verf 
21. well 



wen exift in one and the fame artift. Can 
A painter be excufable \ who is weak in the 
inoit efiential part of his art, namely, that 
which gives reality to his imitations ? Hi^ 
^im, in general, may not be to flatter the 
eye ; but, it fhould foe always to fatisfy our 
feeling. He may think juftly, and convey 
his thoughts clearly ^ yet, his work is bgta 
ibozzo, till, by colouring and the Clear ob« 
fcure, it puts on tl% femblance of truth* 
But, cxclufive of the good cffeft of this fci- 
ence an the general, there are particular 
cafes, ia which it is indifpenfable 3 as, ia* 
the reprefentations of heavenly and aerial 
beings: When theft, inftead of being fu- 
^nded in a bright and diaphanous glory, 
arc nailed to a muddy fond, or wade throV 
the obftrudions of a heavy dawbing, we 
are offended at the impropriety of their ap- 
pearance % and the firft thought we have» 
is, to. wonder how they came there. 
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^. The imagination enlightened by the 
warni and glowing images which it receires 
from the poets, bears with impatience thofei 
glooniy and ponderous bodies, with which 
our painters people theit' heavens. The de- 
fed of education in our artifts, is no where 
fbfenfible, as on thefe occafions ; what fire 
might a painter c^tch fi'om the following 
defcription ; 

Mr delayed the wiiigid faint 
Jftirbis charge receiv*d ; but from ommg 
Thwfand celeftial ardors^ where heftood 
Veiled with hts gorgeous wings^ up Jpringing light 
Flew thro* the midft of Heaven 

Par. Loft, book v. vcr. 247. 

What an cffcft of clear obfcure is hinted 
in thefe lines ? 

Mafte hither^ Eve^ and worth tky fight beheldy 
Majtward among thofe trees, what glorious Jbapo ^ 

Comes 
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Comet this way trmjingi Jwns amtbsr iruru 

Par. Li»ft»Jbogk v;. ver. joS- 

The IttJian painters have no cwufc Axi* 
otio and Taffo abound with beautiful and 
pi£barefque Ideas. There is not^ perhaps^ 
a finer image in poetry^ (han the following 
one by Taffo. 

^ Oiji£cmdo^fiammeggii di 9A 
•* PiT gli occhiofmr del mortal ufe accenfi : 
^« Peinelfrofendee^fimraifi chiuft^ 
^ E fiaroe* .CaiHo xii* Stanza 93. 

What a fubjed for a fine coJourift^ to deline* 
ite the form of an angel, retiring and melt^ 
ing into the fplendor which (M^rrovinds i^t^ 

5. The painring of Corrcjggio alone 
yerg^s on thefe poetic ideas : We acl^now- 
ledge in his angete the ijnhsCbicants of hea- 
ven j crayoned in fplendor^ pellucid in 
K^ g!ory% 
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^loiy, their clear and animated tints breathe 
a divinity; they flit in air» like the i^irtings 
of a pafling cloud, they drop from heaven^ 
like riaih through an April fun. 

A. Oi^E would imagine that ?opc had 
been animated witfi the fpirit of Correggio^ 
and had taken pofleiHon of hi); pencil, when 
he thus pidiufcd his Tylphs: 

S^mi in the fields ofpureft athtr play^ 
Andhajk and whiten in the bkze ofdaj* 

Men of a fupcrior genius, view qatyre 
through the fame medium, a fine imagina* 
tion ; fo that, however different their art^ 
may be in the mechanic part, they will often 
approach each other in the ideal. Of all the 
arts, poetry and painting are the moflt con- 
genial ; and we may obferyc, that ^s ihe 
former never appears mpre lovely, than 
when ihe ^refTes h^rfelf in the beauties of 
painting 5 p^ the latter |^ npver fo trani^ 

porting. 
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poruDgt as when (he emulates the flights^ 
and catches the Unages of poetry. 

. B* What you have faid in this pbce of 
Correggio, is much to his adrantage \ but, 
you juft now treated him father ^ghtly on 
tht^ivxX^oi Beauty^ a tnerit^ implied to 
iiim by others as peculiar and diftindtve : 
I am at a lofs to account for t^is <ippofition 
<yf fenttopents. A Greek pVilofopher being 
aiked, what was 5cauty ? A^wered, This 
was the [k] queftion of a blind .man^ yet I 
am tempted to fiibjed my/elf to the fame 
Tebuke; for without fome e3q>Ianation of 
this matter, we mvft ever, in our judg- 
ments on paintd's, contradi£)^ or talk unin- 
telligibly to one another. 

jt. I SHOULD think fuch beauty abfolutc, 
an which we fhould find, a purity of co- 
lours^ aa elegance in the propordons, har- 

K 2 mony 



mony of features, and happinefs pf cba«- 
rafter. 

B. Excuse me a minute ; what do yoii 
ipean in (bis place by charafter ? 

jf. I MEAN thac exnanatipn of the mind^ 
i^bich marks its pc^i4iarc;omp|/exion } whic}> 
infpires tb^ features^ grace9 the aftipn^ and 
^ives to tbe wI>ole pe^fon a particul.^ ai|i> 
and (ignifijcance. Hence tbei poet;^ 

Thus dpth beauty dwfU 
Tiere moft confpicuom^ em in outwiir4 jhapi9 
lFher$ dawns tbe high exprefflon pf a mind. 

PL of the Im. 

Now thereafon why we differ fo much ia 
our judgments on beauty, is, that in the ule 
of this word, we annex to it, fpme more^ 
jfjn c fewer of the forementioned ideas j a$ 
each man differs from another, in the caft 
pf his imagination, or tbp juflnpfs of his eye. 

• Thu3 
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vXbus one, much delighted ii^itb the ptire 
and vivi^ tints of Titian, (ball with difficul- 
ty acknowledge beauty in the grofr com* 
plexions of Raphael, however elegant the 
proportions, or happy the charafter. A 
iecond, to whom harmony of features filla 
his conception of beauty, Ihall admire Car- 
io-Maratte *, to the furprife of thofe, who 
feel no effeft from an union of features un- 
enlivened by expreffion . Oppofed td t^is 
perfon fliMl be one, with whom character 
aloiie (tands for beauty ; thus, when a M a^* 
donna of Correggio gazes on her child, with 
a fondnefs truly maternal i or fmiles delight- 
ed with his playful a&iori \ he calls that 
beauty^ Which a more corrcft eye (obferving 
that the prbportions are hot perfedlly juft, 
and the call of features^ perhaps, even i^ul- 
g^r) ihall admit to be nothing more tlvin 
a pteafing expreflion. But, exclufive of 
thefe particular acceptations, we ufe this 
word in a fcnfe ftill more vague and gene- 
K3 xal; 
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ral I for, as it is the nature of beauty, t& 
excite in the beholders certain pleafing 
ienfadons^ we apply indiicriminately the 
feme title, to every thing which produces 
a like tS^y and this is evidently the cafe, 
uhen wc are flattered by the union of co-^ 
lours, or the charfns of the Clear obfcure- 
Thus, an ancient writer obfcrvcs, " [/] That 
^*the Hioft oppofite colours co-operate in 
^ the formation of beauty :** A teftim/ppy, 
which not only fcrves my prefent purpofe, 
but likewifey brings the paintings of the 
ancients into the fame point of view witb 
thoie of Correggio ^ (hewing, that this laft 
^)ecies of beauty was equally known and 
cultivated by both. 

S. Thoxxoh, what you have oiFered, be 
applied only to painting, may we not extend 
it to common life ^ and account, from hepce^ 

* for 
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for the difference of our opinions, concern- 
ing the beauty of women ; each maneftcem- 
ing -hef moft43icatitifwl, iifrho moft feadffy 
excites in bim thofe fcnfations, which are 
the end of rheauty ? 

A. Our Britiffi Lucretius, it (bould feem, 
ihOiB^t fb, When he tells os, that virtue 

Aj^ktts^n varim fiatwrti to mm^ 

H. pfchcjtoif 
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Of Composition. 

A. tt iStOR Y Pamtirtg j3 the ^epro- 
XX fencation of a momentary dri- 
ma : We rtiay therefore, in treating of com- 
pofition; borrow our ideas from the flfcage 5 
and divide it into two parts^ the fccnery, 
and the drama. The excellence of the firft, 
confifts in a pleafing difpofitioi^ of the fi- 
gures which compofe the adlion : However 
trifling the pleafure we recievc from this 
fkiay appear to fome, it is certain, that it is 
founded on nature, and of courfe muft me- 
rit our attention : If we look in a cfear htght 
od a ftarry iky, our eyes prefently fix oA 
thofe parts, where the ftars are (if I may fo 

term 



I 
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term it) grouped into conftelladons. The 

ttiind, indifiereht to a loofe unideal difper* 

fion, feeks'for fomething of fyfteav and 

ceconomy ; and catches at every image of 

contrivance and defign. Perhaps too^ there 

tmy be fomething of harmony in a particu-* 

lar arrangement of otgeds ; fimilar to that* 

vrhich ftrikes us, in the correfpondence of 

founds, or flatters us, in the union of 

colours. 

B. Whatbver. the principal may be, wc 
cannot doubt of the effeft. The eye chann-^ 
ed with the elegant diftribudon of a Lan- 
franc, or Pietrodi Cortona, looks with cold-* 
nefionthe fcattered compofitions of a Do^ 
menichino ; and often wifhes for fomething 
more flattering in thofe of the great Ra« 
phaeU 

A. Your obfervation^ To far as it touches 
Raphael, Ihews the neceffity of a diftindtioa 

in 
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in tbis place. The difpofidon, of which 
ire have .been fpcaking liitherto, is purely 
piftufefque : fiut ihei^e is a fecond kind,' 
which we may call the .expreffive. Whert 
many perfon^ are prefent at an a6lion» in; 
which riiey ate intcrcfted* it naturally fees 
them in motion ; their movements will de- 
pend on their char^fterj and fcefing ;^ an* 
gcr, love, or aftoniflirnent, fhall with pro-^ 
pfiety be expreffed by fingle figures 5 ^hilft 
others ib(^ h0 colk^^ m^ p^f'tiies^'ot* 
groi^pes^tocommunioMte dfimf-f^ms^iiwi^^ 
beliefs and the likfi. Tkw^ 4a dai»t inimi- 
taWc j)i(a»fe by Leomt^ da Vifteiy whci* 
Cbrif);, et Aippa: wiih4iifr dirci|>teS)* dfcokfdfi^ 
that one of steift iha41 b<iray htm 5 they 
all iniluifitV cake the raWm : Onedf th& 
youngcft, rifmg from his feat, his haed^ 
crofied on his bread, looks on Chrift with 
* tSknrfiiB or love and art^hrnerit to hia 
yrtSw) ; fhe zeakoosand impatieht St. l*e'- 
*f, throws himfclf a-crofs two or three 

others. 
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others and whifpem the belored difciplcy 
who is next to Chrifl:^ no doubt, to ^ hb 
wafter^ha itflibuldi)e« The left are <it»- 
vided ioto parties^ reaibfiing and dtf|)mias 
«n thdr iHffereat fentknencs^ Ic is eafy M 
|)erGeiTCy that the artift, intent on giving a 
full ^pieflion to the fentiments and paiSam 
Avcommg Ae occafion:i oonfidered thedif^ 
|)ofid0noffifspi£):ure, merely^ as it tended 
to eatp^in or add force to his principal ac- 
tion* This will ei^er be the cafe with the 
greateft painters: They may fct zju&v^ 
lue on the fcenery of their piece, but never 
iacrifice to that the cxprcffion of their fub- 
jcft* When Chtift gives the keys to Peterl, 
nothing is more natural, than that the dif- 
ciplesfliouki all crowd togiether, to be wit- 
fiefies of an a£Hon which fo much concern^ 
cd them- This difpofition is true and e^- 
-prelfive, but by no means pidurcfque: 
Raphael was too wife, to flatter the eye, at 
the expence of the underftanding ;/ yet, 

where 
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where they could both be indulged with 
propriety, his compoGtion wa3 tlo lefs pid- 
corefque than exprefllve. In his Su Paxil 
preaching at Athens, fhe difpofition in ge- 
neral is not only pleafmg, but the groupes 
arc well imaged, and happily connected. In 
Ihon, the true difference between thefe ar-^ 
tifts, is this, with Raphael and Leonardo 
da Vinci, difpoQiion is an accefTory } with 
I«anfranc and Pietro di Cortona, it is not 
only a principal, but comprehends too often 
Ae whple merit of the pifture. 

B. Hating fettled our ideas of this part 
which you call the fcenery of painting ^ let 
m, if you pleafe, examine the merit of the 
ancients in this article ; It is the teceived 
opiniof^ I think, that their compofitions 
in psunting, like thofe of their balTo Re- 
Iieyo*s, were extremely fimple^ if fo, I 
cannot cxp.£t much from you'^n this 

bcad# 

A This 
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A. This opiniOQ^ is a ncceflary conic* 
qvtencc of th^t^ which I have already men* 
tiQnedy namely, that they were unacquainc« 
ed with the laws of perfpeAive, and the cf* 
feAs of the clear obfcurc. If the contrary 
of this be true, which, it feems to nte, I have 
proved 4 w« may very well conclude, that, 
poflcflcd of the fame means with the mo« 
derns, and at ieaft equal to them in genius, 
they fhould employ them to the fame ends, 
^as their compoiition fo (imple as it ii 
thought^ thert could be, in this particular* 
no variety in the art, and, of courfe, nade- 
grees of ojyeri^ in the artifts* Yet, we an, 
told by PJi;iy, « \l\ That Apelles confcOcd 
«* Amphion to be his fupcrior in the dit 
•* pofitjon : It was then an objeft of atten- 
tion % it piuft have been too, in the opinion 
of the ancients, of confequence \ for, the 

*^ 
[/} CjMebat Amphioni de Difpofittonc* 

biftorian 
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hiftorian gives it as an extraordinary in^ 
ftance of [m] candor in the painter. It is 
probable then, that, as Apelles was the Ra* 
phael, lb Amphioa was the Lanfranc of 
Ofeece* 

jB. Iam inclined to believe firom hence, 
ihalt the firft painters among the ancients, 
like ihofe among the moderns, were, as it is 
n^rd they Ihould be, more ftudtoos of the 
cxpfelfive than the j^durefqiie; and this 
XBsy be the reafbn why the daffic writers, 
M(ho borrowed their ideas of painting from 
their ca];»ul works, have not dwelt on the 
article of dlfpoficion ; looking on it as a 
ciicomftance infeperable from the general 
exprefiion of the fubje6t« 

A. And yet they are not altogether filent 
on this head : And we may find, even in 

[m] Fait Apelles non minoris fiuiplicitatls ^aam ar- 
;ds i nam ccdebat, Srt, Lib. acxxv. c« lo. 

them 
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,thcp, fqfficient, Ught^ to fari&fy tHotJs wfa«» 
^et out with a ^od opiBi<»Bi of the t^fte and 

genius ofthe ancients. Plutarch tells us, that 
jEuphranor painted the engagerncBt of ehe 
fiwvdfy at «he battle cf Mantinea, [fif] mif 
he had been infpircd. The painter had ne- 
ver merited fuch fingular praife, had .he not 
wrought his fubjed to the neareft iemblance 
£0 truth ; and that this could not have been 
.withou,t a particular attention to the difpofi- 
tion, the l^me writer proves in another in- 
ftattce 5 when, fpeakingof the battle fought 
jby Ar^ftus againft the £totians, he adds^ 
that Titnanthes the painter, brought this 
aftipB, ^ it Were, before the eyes of the 
ibehoHcr$, by the [o] evidence^ efhis difpofi- 
tion. Thus, it is plain^ that the Infpiration 
of Euphranor, and die evidence of Timah- 
thes, flowed from ifhe feme excellence, an 

\h\ 0b« a»i».Oov^»«ra'<. 

P^G]9j[Fi!3lAd^*P'S4^ Ei. Paris. 
\p\ HfifoivltKttfq rvi iia^t(ru* In Arato, p. 1042* 

union 
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QDian of the two kinds of dirpofition, the 
expreffive, and the pifturelque. 

S. Having thus raifed the curtain and 
examined the fcenery, let us preceded to 
what you call the drama of painting* 

A It was with great propriety fo termed 
by the ancients $ becaufe, like a dramatic 
poem» it contains, firft, a fubjeft, or fable ; 
fecondly, its order; or contrivance ; thirdly, 
charaftcrs* or the manners : Fourthly, the 
various paiCons which fpringfrom thole 
charaftcrs. Philoftratus, fpcaking of the 
compolition of a piflure, calls it in exprels 
terms the [p] drama of thepainter: Pliny 
has [;] the fame idea, to his commendatipa 
of Nichophanes, But we fliall be better fa- 
dsfied of the juftnefs of this application^ 

W To ^^«|*« Totr ^uy^afov* 

{f ] Cothnnitts ei; et gravita« artis. 

by 



by examples/ than by authorities, [r] It 
was the opinion of Nicias, one of the great- 
eft of thie Greek painters, that the fubjeft 
was of no left cqnfequence in painting, than 
the fable in poetry -, and, of courfc, that 
great and noble actions tended to elevate 
and enlarge, as the contrary muft humble 
and contrad the genius of the painter. The 
ancients had great advantages in this parti- 
cular i they bad, not only tteir profane hif- 
lory, rich in the moft glorious and intereft- 
ing events ; but their facred, whilft it fur- 
niihed them with new ideas of the fublime, 
gave no check to the pathetic. Their gods, 
foperipr in grace, majefty and beauty, were 
yet fubjeft to all the feelings and paflSions 
of humanity. How unequal is the lot of 
the modern artifts ? employed by priefts, or 
princes who thought like priefts, their fub* 

fr] Cijo yctj K»i Tu» v7ro^iffi¥ atPn' ftf^oc Mvai TJ15 

Dem. Phal. decloc. S 76. 
L ^ jcds 
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jefts are, for the mod part, taken from a re- 
ligion, which profefles to baniih, or fubdue 
the palfions: Their chara&ers are borrowed 
from the loweft fphcres of life: Men, in 
whom, meannefs of birth, and fimplicity of 
manners, were the beft titles to their eleftion/ 
Even their divine mafter, is no where, in 
painting, attended with a great idea ; hb 
longftrait hair, Jewifh beard, and poor ap- 
parel, would undignify the nwfl: exalted na- 
ture, humility and refignation, his charac- 
teriftics, are qualities extremely edifying^ 
but by no means pidlurelque. Let us, for 
example, compare (I mud be underftood to 
mean only as fub)e£bs for painting) a Chrift 
armed with a fcourge, driving the money- 
changers out of the temple, to an Alexan- 
der, the thunder in his hand, ready to dart 
it on the rebellious nations. Ic is not in the 
fublime alone, that their fubje£ts are defi- 
cient ; they are equally fo in the pathetic : 
The fufferings, which they moftly reprefenr, - 

are 
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are in obedience to prophecies and the will 
of heaven ; thtj are often the choice of the 
fuSeters; and a ten-fold premium is at 
hand. When St. Andrew falls down to wor- 
Ihip the crofs, on which he is foon after to 
be nailed ; we may be improved by fuch 
an example of piety and zeal i but we can* 
not feel for one^ who is not concerned for 
himielf. We are not fo calm at the facri- 
fice of Iphigenia i beautiful, innocent, and 
unhappy v we look upon her as the vidim 
of an unjuft decree ; fhe might live the ob- 
jeft of oiniverfal love ; (he dies the objed of 
univerfal pity-. This defcd in the fubjeft, 
and of habitude in the painters, accounts 
for the coldoef^ widi which, we look in ge- 
neral on their works in the galleries and 
churches; the genius of paining wafting 
its powers on crucifixions, holy families, 
lad fuppers, and the like, wants nerves, if 
at any time the fubjed calls for the pathe- 
tic or fublime : Of this we have an inftance 
Li in 
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in the transfiguration by Raphael ; a Chrtft' 
uplifted by a divine energy, dilating in glo^ 
ry, and growing into divinity^ was a fubjed^ 
truly fublimie ; it is eafy to fee, on this oc- 
cafion, that die paintcfr had not tharenthu^ 
fiaftic rpirit, or cbofe ideas of majcfty,* which 
the fubjeft required : A€H:x)rdingly, hi» pen- 
cil is timid and unequal : It is not fo, when* 
he drops tathe bottom of the mount,, to ex* 
prels the various feelings and fentiments of 
the diciples,* diftrcffed at their tnabitity tty 
work a miracle in then* mafters abfence. 
The truth was, his calm,, though fertile ge** 
Bins, could better delineate the. fine and de* 
licate movements of the mind^ which have 
* in them more of fentiment than paifion. 
This was his true fphere, and it is here, 
that we mufl fludy, and admire Raphael. 

jB, Your obfervations on the character of 

Raphael, fhow, how efiential to painting is 

- that, which you call the third part of the 

2 - drama. 
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drama, namely, the charaftcrs or man- 
ners. 

J. Tmz ancients thought them & much 
fo, that they c^prefely term pi&ure [/] an 
art defcriptive qf the manners. Ariflx)tle 
in Kis .poetio, fays ^f Polygflotus^i that he 
was a [/j painter of the fa^nnersi and ob- 
je^ to Zeuxis his weaknefe 4n this part. 
We have in PMbftratus the ffollowing de« 
fcription of a jaftwe •, **X^] We may in- 
««ftandy (%s he) difttngui& Uly0es, by 
*« bis icwri^ and yigjilance^ ^kpelaus, l^ 

[/] Hd»voM})of iri;g»«. .Qdlii}ra^s in Qefci^. ftat. J^iv^. 

Ariftides Th^banns animttm f>inxit, et fenfos omnes 
expr«fii£^ qttotvoci^t'Gra^riAi^ id e^ percurbatioiies* 
Pfin. lib. XXXV. 10.' 

9!P(oI«f9 I jli Ay^n^^m^ aire r4Vfi4tin;» v«»,iii rov Tv^urf 
i^uiOf^ yfofHf ym^^o^f ^'«iv «ai toy T«^a^«9y»o»9 mto rsv 

Antilpcko. 

L 3 his 
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^* his miidnefs; and Agamemnon, by a 
** kind cf divine majefty ; in the fon of 
** Tydcus, is expreflcd an air of freedom 5 
■« Ajax is known by his fullen fiercenefe 5 
•< and Antilocbus by his alertqels,** To 
give to thefe fuch fentiment$ and aftions, ^s 
arc cbnfequential from their peculiar charac- 
ters, is [x] the ethic of painting. We may 
judge from hence, how advantageous it muft 
be to painters in general^ to be verfed in 
claffical fubjefts ; for, they find themfclves 
under a neceffity of expreflSng the manners 
as they flow naturally from characters prc- 
determii^ed. The [y] Greek painters caught 
their ideas from hiftorians arid poets, and 
tranflated the beauties of eloquence into 
paint. 

J?. H o w wonderfol mufl: haVe been that 
genius, which, without thefe advantages, 

[x] Hdtfv K-A^^ia. Calliil. in Defcrtp. f^at. Narciffi. 
"f^^ Apelles pihxit Dianani facrificantiam virginoni 
choro iriiftain; quibas viciffe Hbnderi vcrfas ▼idctur, 
}iip(um defcribentis. Plimlib. xxxv. c. lo. 

'.; .... i . . has 
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has all their effed:s f Such was our divine 
Raphael: He treats new fubjefts; he in- 
vents new charadlers : The moft unpi&u* 
refque adion, compofed by him, ieems to 
have been defined for paint : Chrift gives 
the keys to Peter ; how barren the incident! 
yet his pencil, like the rod of Mofes, ftrikes 
a fpring out of this rock* 

4* You have defcribed that facility, which 
is the gift of genius, and the image of truth : 
This does nQ,t confift wholly, as may be 
aoiagined, in the ready execution of a con- 
iceived idea ^ but in the immediate percep- 
tion of the juftnefs of that idea ; in a con- 
fummate knowledge of the human heart, 
its various affcdions, and the juft meafurc 
of their influence pn our looks and geftures ; 
eafy in promife, but difficult of execution j 
unknown, unattainable by the herd of paint- 
ers, it drops from the pencil of a Raphael, 
Correggio, or Leonardo da Vinci. This 
L 4 quality 
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quality was confidcrcd by the ancients'as the 
furcft teft of genius ; thus Plutarch praifp3 
the paintings of [2] Nicomachus, compar- 
ing them, in happinefs and facility, to the 
poetry of Homer. Apelles affirmed him-r 
fclf inferior in Ibme points to other painters 5 
but in this unrivalled. If we except the 
three, I juft now mentioned, we fhould jn 
vain look for this knowledge, in the crowd 
of niodcrn painters. Contented with tole- 
rable drawing, fome air of beauty, and a 
good caft of drapery, they abandon charac- 
ter to the accident of features 5 their dra- 
matis perfona^, if we can call them fuch, are 
like the ifollowers of ^neas^ many ai£lors 
with one face, fortemque Gyamy fortemqut 
Cloanthwn \ the different echoes of one poor 
idea : Such cbarafters arc fo far from grow- 

X'^'>'i ««» c?^*^c avu^yet&au In Tjusu pleontc> p. 2J3« 
Hd. Paris, 

ing 
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Ing oujtof chefubjeift, that they h^ve always 
the air of Exotics, and fccm fitter for any 
fpot than ihait ir^ which they are. Inftead 
of placing the Qacchus and Ariadne of Car- 
rache, in a triumphal car j we might put the 
Tpi&refs into a Cjm, and fet her lover tp 
djrive it. 

A The profef&rsi of the art, who praife 
fo warmly the paintings in the palace Far- 
nele, ihoyld diftinguifli better the mechanic 
part from the ideal. I have never feen them 
?withoyt regretting, that fuch a hand to exe- 
cute fhould hsive been fo ill prompted. A 
compofition of this kind, though it be rich 
in all the other powers of paint, if it has 
neither beauty nor charafters becoming the 
fubjefts, will be confidered by a judicious 
obferver, rather as the furniture than orna- 
ment of a gallery. 

/f.To 
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A> To rcprefent a Juno without majcfty^ 
or a Venus without beauty, is an infuic 
on our underftandings ; the peacock and 
dove, are not the means. of diftiadion we 
look for : The [^i] Juno of Polycletus is 
defcribed by Maximus Tyrius, with fnow 
white arms, ivory Ihouldcrs, beautiful eyes, 
in royal robes, of a majeftic mien, and feat- 
ed on a throne of gold. 

B. The modern ftatuaries are fo wholly 
void of charadcr, that they are not to be 

Xpvj^v d^ovov. DilTert* xiv. 

The fame ftatpe is celebrated by Martial in the follow^ 

ing epigram : 

Juno» labor, Polyclete, taus, et gloria felix» 
Phidiacae cuperent quam xneruifle manus ; 
Pre nitj^t tanto, quanto faperaiTet in Ida 
Judice convidas non dabitante Deas. 
Junonem, Polyclete, ftiam nifi frater amaret, 
Junonem pQter^t frater asnare tuam. 

Lib. X. Epig. 89. 

mentioned 
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mientioned on this fubjeft ; even our beft 
painters are not fo accurate as we could will; : 
Dpmenichino, who excels in painting chil* 
dren, often gives them expfcffions wbfch 
no ways become fheir age, 

ui. The truth was, he had but one cx- 
preffion to give them, which was that of 
fear; {q that, right or wrong, jhey muft: 
be frightened ; he might have learned from 
Parrhafius, that an innocent fecuriry was of- 
ten dieir trueft charaAeriftic •, piwit pueros 
duos^ in quihus fp^SIatur Jecuritas^ et Matis 
ftmplicitas^ Plin. The Greek artifts, not 
only excelled the moderns in the propriety 
of their charaders, they were fometip:)es fu- 
perior even to their own poets ; let us com- 
pare the Vulcan of Homer, with that of Al- 
camenes; the firft, at a banquet of the 
gods, limps along the buffoon of the con)- 
pany j f the fecond is praifed by Cicero^ 
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^^ [t] for ch^C his Jamenefs was marked fo 
'* mildJy, that it did not difgrace him*^ 
[t muft be confeflcd^ that the ftatuary is by 
Far more decent than the poet. • 

We have thus far confidered charafter in 
ts calm expredion of the manners ; let us 
low trace it in its more turbulent efFefts, 
thepaffions: It is obferved by Xully, **[^| 
^' That every motion of the mind, has from 
^' nature its peculiar countenance, [d] Do 
^« not you fee, fays Seneca, what vigor is 
^' given to the eye by fortitude ? what 
'< fteadinefs by wifdom ; wh^c modefty, 

[h] Athenis laudamus Vulcanura cum quern fedt 
Ucamenes, in qao ftante atque veftito, leister apparet 
Jandkatio non deformis. De Nat. Deor. lib. i. 

[c] Omais enim motas animi (bum qaeodam a na- 
ara habet vultam. De Oratore> lib. iii. 

[/] An non vides quantum oculis det vigoreqi 
brtitudo? quantam intentioneni prudentiai quan- 
am modeiliam et quietem reverenda ? quantam fere^ 
litatem Isetiiiaf quantum rigorem feveritas? quan« 
un remiffioinem hUaritas I £p . cvi. 



^ what ftiUnefs k puts on in the expreflioit 
^^ of an awfiil refpefk ? how it is brigjic* 
**ened by joy? how fixed by fevcrityy 
^* how relai^ by mhrth ?*• If fo much of 
ihe iiiward habit of our minds is to be col- 
lefted from this intelligence of the eyes, how 
much moi^ may be traced m the general 
tenor of the countenance, in its agreemenc 
with the imitations of the body, the move- 
ments of the limbs, and all the various in- 
dications of aftion ? To catch thefc fymp- 
toms of our inward fcelingSy to give theni 
their juft meafure of expreflion^ and render^ 
if I may fo exprefs myfelf, the foul viCble, 
is the great end of dramatic painting* 

B. I haVb often thought, on examioiag 
the Laocoon by parts, that, had the foot 
bnly been difcovered, the fweiled veins, die 
ilrained finews, and the irregular motion of 
the mufcles, might have led us into a con- 
ception of thofe tortures, which are fo di- 

y'ittclj 
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vinely cjq>rcfled in the face,- fo wonderfully 
marked throughout the whole body. 

A. The ancients are no Ms remarkable 
for their ipirit in corceiving.the primary 
idea, than for their patience in purfuing ic 
in all its confequences : The [ej expreflion 
in this ftatue, is worked up to fuch a jufl 
extremity^ their reigns through it (iich an 
air of truth, that, as the leaft addition would 
be extravagance, fo every diminution Would 
be a diefeft : We trace in it tfie labour of 
years, we feel from it the impreffion of a 
minute. The ftatuaries of Greece had no 
other advantage over its painters, than that 
they ufed more durable materials, bleffed 
with equal genius, formed by the fame edu- 
cation, their arts went band in hand to per- 
fedion. If Praxiteles be celebrated by Di- 

[e] Opas omnibas et piflurae et ftatuarise artis prx* 
fcrendum. Plia. 

odorus 
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odorus Siculus, {/] for having tranrfufcd 
into marble all the paflions of the foul ; the 
fame power is attributed by Pliny to the 
pencil of Ariftidcs j it is not probable, that 
then of taftc' and letters, whilft they were 
eyc-witneflcs of the divine charafter in the 
Apollo ; of the beauty and tendernefs of the 
Venus ; and the wonderful expreffion of th4 
Laocoon ; fliould celebrate thofc very quali- 
ties in the works of their painters, were they 
not eminently poffeffed of them. Pliny, [g] 

Ij-] Timanthi vel plarimam affuit ingenii: Ejot 
enim eft Iphigenia. oratoram laodibus celebrata ; qoa 
fiante ad aras perltara» cam moeftos pinxiflel oxnaes, 
praecipve patraum, cam triftitiae omnem imaginem 
conramfifTet^ Patris ipfitis valtam velavit, quern d'lgac 
Don ptoerat oftendere. Lib. xxxv. c lO. 
It has been imagined that Timanthes borrowed thit 
thought from the following palTage in Sophodei : 

■Q^ y f TuJVf AyafUfiJWf m9e^( 
AaM^u» w^ytff oftii^lut vtThof sd^oOm?* 
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in his defcripdon of that famous pifture of 
the Sacrifice of Iphigeniaj by Timanthes^ 
obfervcs, " that the painter having exhauft- 
** ed every image of grief in the by-ftanders 
** and above all in the uncle ; threw a veil 
** over the face of the fatlier, whofe forrovy 
" he was unable to exprefs.'* If the ingeni* 
pus Timanthes has left us to conceive an 
idea* which he could not execute, Ariftides, 
on the other hand^ has executed that which 
is almoft above conception \ by him was 
painted *' [b] a town taken by ftorm, in 
." which was feeri an infant creeping to the 
** breaft of its mother, who, though cx- 
** piring from her wounds, yet expreffcs an 
^^ apprehenfion and fear leaft the courfeof 
«* her milk being ftopt, the child fhould 
*' fuck her blood.** What a perfeft know* 

[£] Hujus piflura eft, oppido capto, ad xnatris qio-^ 
rientis e vulaere mammam adrepens infans : IntelligU 
turque fenttre mfiter, et tixnere, ne emortuo lade fan- 
guinem infans lambat. Plin. lib. xxxv, c. xo. 

ledge 



ledge of the human foul niuft this painter 
have hadi to enter thus feelingly into he^. 
innioftworkings ! What a power, next to 
creative, to make fuch tender movements 
feniible in the midft of - tortures ; and the 
mother's .fondnefi diftinguiihable (hroogh 
the agoiiiei 1^ d^th ? This ^idure, it is 
probable, gate occalion to the following 
ftpigram [/j; 

Suciy little wretch^ wbilftjfet tby mother lives^ 
Suci tie la ft d^p heffitfhiin^ hfo/h gives. 
IShe ies ; hif Uftdirnefi oullafls hiY iresibi 
j/ttsl ier/hd hye isptrmieHtin dmth^ 

The Philo£letes of Parrhafiiis is a Bne image 
ofhopelefs wretchednefs, of confuming grief. 
The pi^ure itfelf is happily defcribed by the 



[i] *£^«f y retXtuff 9apa ffc)3^0( •» •tm lit fui^ot flfii^|iK» 
EkKv^o» V relief v«(wa «4i]ft^*/«iM}(. 
H^n yap {if)ii0'0>» A(«'oiri>oe«' *XXa ra ft«{lfoc 

AnthoL lib. ill 



M epigram- 
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ejyigraitimatift, and the compliment to the 
piuhter, has the elegance and fimplicity pt-^ 
ciiliar to the Greeks [k]. 

Dhiivn hjf Parf-bafius^ a1 ik ftrfin vidu'd^ 

Sad PUkffaa/iiJs bis paint reuufi. 

In bis parcb*d eyes tbt deep' funk Uars e^rtjs 

His tndlifs miftry^ bis diu Sftrefs. 

iyn iiaftti ibfe^ painter^ tbo* thy art cmmtndy 

Vwat timi bis/ufferings witb bimftlfjhould ind* 

We cannot well conceive an iniagi more 
tender, or more afiefting than this. Let 
terror be united with pitjr , the mufe of 
painting has completed her drama. Of this^ 
the Ajasi and Medea of Timomachus are 

[i] Kfti rev ««•» T^^tH^ ihtt maJ^iutthnf iffi 

'IkaMfVf mat o T(uxt* 9^^ ^^T* 90ni, 

Anthol. lib. iv. 
beautiful 
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beautiful examples; they are. but juft men* 
cloned by Ovjd in the following lines [/] : 

Here Ajaxjits witbfulUn rage opprefs'd. 
And in Medea* s eyes ber crime* s cokfefs^d. 

I'hibftratus is more particular as' to the foN 
mer : [in] We cannot (fays he) do juftice to 
the Ajax ipf Timomachus, whom he fcpre- 
feiits dillraded^ unlefs we previoufly form 
in oyr miiids the image of his condition : 
and how natural it was, after the follies he 
H^d committed, that he ihould fit down, 
overwhelmed with fhame, entering on the 
refolution to deftroy himfelf^ This obfer- 

[/] Urque fedet volta faflas Teiaiiionius iram ; 
Inque oculis facjoiu barbara mater habet. 

Lib.ii.TrilL 

[ffi] i^vY ui rov AMa r^\ rev Ttficfiax^^ ayaa^u. If 
mn . »wy*y^a,7rlM avla fufijumi, it fA% a»a\aSoirtt ff ro9 

TfM^ ^otiMXia, ««d«^dai amu^nKAt, jSovAny wotwputct 
««• imApt tSttmu ' Lib« ii. de vita ApollomsyC. io» 

]^I 3 vation 
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vacion of the hiftorian, will ferve Us as a- 
Comment on the epi^ammatift [h}^ 

Hire art with nature holds a dcultful ftrife^, 
Andfummons Ajax to a fecond life t 
We fee thee ragingy. and in every line 
77)e painter's fury rifes f till with thine i 
Thy looks the anguifhef thy foul difclofe^ 
• And the mix^d tear is charged with aUihy 'ttweh- 

The Medea was a &bje6t of emulfitba to^ 
tbe wits (^ Greece; each contending to do 
juilice to thofe inimitable expreflionsi^whkhp' 
tfaey thus defciibe [6J : 

Mtdeay painter, now provoles fhy Jkil^ 
Hopyi thouto pi&ure adi^ed willf 

£«r3 Amir- Ttftoft»X^ wXior n wajgor i^m^i rt^S 

Ahthol. Mb. iv; 
Zei9^ WM'tMNif »Afu8i^JBef4f vol* 



r 



'Ttsdmu: BihM^ umodh ki$art 

Htufm^jL^iSy un^ tb$r$ nuks a tear. 
'Twas wiBj birpHrpcfemfyyiu ixpnjs'i^ 
Wh$but Mideih€4iiUf$tf1im ibe rtfif 

The iatnc iscouch'd agan^witb grqft fpint 
io the following cpigr^w |>] ; 

Wbai vtntriits band tbi cursed Medea drewf" * 
4ndbrougbt the parricide oncefMre in vie%uf ' 

'Qf Tft |My i»$ o^yav vivi, t» f fig tXiff* 

' , . ak«thoLlib.w. 

Ti{ »aH9 it^tfXa; $»fiet^ U^affdlo^ 
Aill )l«^ <^i>]/aL5 ^fifWf ^ojr' 4 TIC Iv^tfir 

AndiQl. lib. iv.. 
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Jrt thou byJIightidloviprewFdagmin 
Jn thy child's blood thy impiws hands Ujfaiu f 
:f)fffnurdrefs ! iv*n in paint.thy crimes W4 fwr s 
Jnd-all the horrors ofthyfofitan here. 

S. iT.muft be .confeiled, th^t tf thiele ar- 
tifts were happy in their power to pleafe^ 
they were no lefs fo, in having fuch feeling 
critics, fo capable of tranfmicting their me* 
rk %o pofterity. We too l^ayc ,opr Iharc in 
this happine^ ; t^efe dcfcriptions are fo juft, 
fo lively, fo diftinguifhing, that we may look 
iippA them as coj^es of tbofe divine ori* 
ginals. The moderns have not this advan- 
tage; all ideas of their works will vanifh 
with their colours. When Ariofto cele- 
brates Michael kngelo in the following 
line, 

f* E Michael fpiu che mortal j A%el diiino*' 

this praifc is exceffiyc, npt dccifive ; it car- 
ries no idfa. 
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A. The realbn is obvious, the artift did 
|Mt furnifh the poet with any. Had the 
pointers of luly produced fuch expreffions 
as diofe of the Ajaxand Medea, the wits 
of that country, wouid not have been want- 
ing in doing them juftice. I may, perhaps, 
appear too general, when I include even 
Raphael in this obiervation \ but if you re* 
fle(5t, you will find, that his ezpreflions are 
more addrefled to the underftanding than 
the paflions : They are more to be admir- 
ed for their variety than force ; they have 
little, either of the pathetic or fubiime ; and 
the Images which they leave in the mind, 
flip from it, almoft as haftily, as the piSure 
from the eye. It is not (a with the paint* 
ings of Timomachus and Ariftides; the 
impreffionswe receive from them ftrike full 
upon the foul ; they dilate it, like the burfts 
in the mufick of Boranello ; they agitate, 
they rouze it, like the fymphonie$ of Yeo* 
M 4 mdl; 
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9ieIIi : Such exprefllons^ (^s was obferved 
of the doqucnce pf Pericles) Jcaye fting% 
behind them. The fupcriority which I 
have here attributed to the ancients, ip the 
cpaiparifon pf their e;ecell{encies with thofc; 
of Raphael, i&np way injuriou$ to the lat- 
ter *, it i$ bi)t placing his merit in a ynSt 
point of view. The epithets of great aad 
divine, ft) conftantly beftowed upon him^ 
carry with tbpm every circun^lance of per- 
fedion : We may be, and are often led by 
thefe into wrong judgments; Let us, if 
you pleaie^ examine his principal works; 
we have akeiady ta]^en notice of bis conduft 
\n the transHguration^ and pf his preference 
of the humbler (o ^he ipore exalted fubjedi 
in this he did but obey the true biafs of hi$ 
genius ; The difciples^ in theabience of their 
piaftcr, had attempted to c^ifpoiftfs. a de^ 
monJac 5 they foiled in their attempt : The 
painter feize^ this momeiu to exprefs their 



furprtze and concern at their difappoint* 
ment : Their fentiments on the pccafion, 
are finely varied ; and happily adapted t^ 
their different pharafters. The beauties ©f 
this piftute arc to be felt, not defcribed ; but 
yet they are beauties qf an inferior order [jj^ 
'ij^'bey fatisfy the underft^nding^ but they d^ 
flop touch the heart. 

B. As to your criticifm on the tramfign-' 
ration of Chirfl, you mpft conlider, that t6 
have gfvcn it its full effed, the fplendors of 
the Clear obfcure, imuft have co-operated 
with the fobKoie in the idea : For this fctr 
fon, it is probable, Raphael did not care tp 
engage himfelf too far in fuch a fubjeft. 
Had he conceived, that he was unequal t<i 
the fublime, he never would have attempt- 
ed the hiftory of the aeation. 

f|] In afie£libas fere plus c^Ipr^ c^iiain diligeotla, 
valet. Quint. 

A A 
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A. A SUBJECT great in conception, 
may become little in the execution. God 
the Creator, prefidipg in the center of the 
liniverfe, and ^ordering by his mighty fiat^ 
the fun and moon to break into exiftence, 
Isafubjedt truly fublime: But, when this 
is reprcfented, [r] by the figure of a man, 
fufpended in the air, with one hand on the 
fun, and the other on the moon, that, which 
was noble to the imagination, is trifling to 
the eye. The immenfity pf our idea (brinks 

[r] The littlenefs of this idea will b^ appear, by 
comparing it with fuch as are oraly ptat^ 

^defortb^andhidtbidiep^ 
Witbin afpointttl bounds bejfeawm anduurth% 

And in immediate confequence, 

firft in Useaft tbe glorious Uunp wasfetn^ 
RsgiHtofdaj. Par. Loft. 

Such a ittbjed as this will not admit of a medianick 
image ; we have a proof of this, when the fame poet 
unhappily pats a compafsinto the bands of the Ah 
nighty Agenu 
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to nothing, reduced to a world of a* few 

inches. The fubjeft, therefore, wasinju* 

dicioufly chofen, and poorly treated. In the 

fame manneh, when we reflcA on that aft, 

when God commanded the animals of the 

earth, to fpring from duft into life, we are 

filled with the higheft conception of his 

power ;* but, when we fee, in the midfl: of 

numberleis beafts, an old man, with eyes of 

diminifhed luftre, a wrinkled forehead, a 

loog beard, and his robe hanging to the 

ground^ we may acknowledge the venerable 

Merlin, but we have no lines of our Creator. 

Such fymptoms of caducity do not fuit with 

the divine nature ; if he is to be reprefented, 

it muftbe, by a fublime idea, a charadlerof 

pnajeily more than human ; fuch as was 

imagined by Homer, and executed by 

Phidias. 

5* Plutarch 



if. [j] Plutakqh fuppoies fuch an ideik 
in the Alexander of Apelle$^ perfonatia|; 
Jupiter the Thunderer j whichj^ according 
to this writer, was painted with fuch energy 
and truth, that it *^ gave occafion to a 
•' faying, that there were two Alexander?, 
** the one of Philip, invincible ; the other 
<< of Apelles, inimitable/* We karn froip 
the fam^ author, that Lyfippus was no lefs 
ingenious than fublime, when he drew from 
ja flight inclination of the nec^ which was 
Datural to Alexander, the hint of a great 
expreOion; reprefenting hin) looking up 
fo heaven, with that manly boldnefs, tha£ 
commanding noajefty^ which are thus ha]^- 
pily marked by the epigrammacift [/]• 

^yayu9 ibutfiof, • h AmXXov «f*if4.i||o(. I>e Fort« VCSL 
'Virt. M. Alex. p. 335. Ed. Paris. 

If] AvidaovHi y loiauv e ;i^aX«sof tK Aioi hiVJ'O'ttf* 
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/ krdaftMTikg tbwi iy/^am tftbijkies. 

' A. Wt mttft riot cxpi£t fuch ciepfcfliOia 
^ thcfe from the pcricil of Raphael 5 woiildf 
you fee him in his true charadlcr, obferve* 
"^trhere the angel turns our firft parents oUt 
olP parildife ; if id plain, that he iSts in obe- 
dience to a codim^dV he Iay& his ^ti%€t 
gently on the flxbulder of Adam, and marlfv 
By a certain tendernefs of aftion, a cbmpaf- 
Son of their palt weaknefs, and prelent mi-* 
Itiy. It is in trading thcfe dightand lefe 
obvious movements of the iiiind, dijit iSs^ 
ariiiable fainter (hows the true beauty m 
his genius; ifnore excellent, perhaps, in ek«- 
prelfing fuch feelings, in chat he was not 
ttanfported by the more idolcnt, 1 have 
now brought you into the gallery of die 
Vatican; we muft enter the apartments^ 
chough we have litde to do dieie ; for, of 

aU 
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iill the works of Raphael, thele the moft ce^ 
lebrated for the painting, are the led:fl: t6 be 
noted for expreffion. An a0embly of Chri* 
ftian do£i:or$« or 4>f Heathen philofophers» 
are fubjefls of no motion. Heliodorus 
driven by angels out of the temple^ pro« 
mifes expreflion ; but his terror is a grimace. 
When the angel viiits St. Peter in prifon^ 
We might feafonably expedb, in the courite*^ 
nance and aftion of the faint, fome kind of 
emotion; how do we find him ? fafl: afleep ; 
could Giotto haVe done lefs t In the aftion 
ofAttila, indeed, there is fbme what of dig- 
nity and fpirit ; but it would diftrefs the 
moit fanguine admirers of Raphael, to pro* 
duce,from this feries of painting, fUchexanl* 
pies of the pathetic or, fublime, as might 
entitle him to be ranked with the.firlipaint-^ 
crs of antiquity. 

S.l Shall 
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B. I SHALL excufe your entering on a 
pftrdcular examination of the hiftory of 
Pfyche^ or the banquet of the gods ; per-* ' 
fuaded^ that you would find the paintings 
at the palace Ghigi, as deftitute of the ex« 
preifions you 4ook for, as you have already 
found thofe of the Vatican. Yet we muft 
acknowledge an uncommon energy and fpi- 
rit in the flight of Mercury ; and it has 
been obfcrved, that the painter has, with 
wonderful art, given to Pluto, Neptune, and 
Jupiter, diftinft charafters, yet prcferved in 
all a brotherly likenefs. 

j1. It would have done more honour to 
his arc, had he exprefifed in any one of them 
a great idea ; the conceptions of Euphranor 
were very different on a like occafion i [u] 

[»] Qui com Atkenis daodecim Deos plngeret, 

Neptum imaginem quam poterat excelkntiffimis ma- 

jcftatis coloribus conplexus eft^ perinde ac Jovls all- 

4 who, 
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«^ who, bdng ctnptoycd at Athens^ le pafct 
^f the twelve g<ids i mprtJBkd ia NepciSKif 
<< the bigheft idea (if iriaj^ft)^, >yich ^ d«fig& 
*< to make the jMpiUit ftill tm>r(^ qoble i 
^^ but hivinig ejthaufted iiit forte of hit 
*< imaginatioii in the forikiefr charafier^ he 
^^ could hot fife in i6c latt€r to th« poin£ 
** which he ambitioned.'^ It will be eafily 
illciwcd^ that the failare of Euphranor, wai 
more gloriottSi than the fuecefs of Raphael : 
The firft^ hurried aWity by the impetuofity 
of his geniusi aittis at a flight beyond tho 
reach of humanity : The fecond^ fecure iri 
the mildnefs of his fpirit, hovers within the 
circle of hi* calm cfonccptic^fts. [*] Wc5 
fliay^ Skccordin^ to Pliltarcb^ be pjdafcd by 

^aanto augafliorem reprxfentatitfrus ; feci omni Im- 
^a cdgit&tionis in fat>etidre opete ahCatd^bi pofte* 
riores ejus conatus afTurgere qao tendebant^ neqai- 
vtnanc; Yah Max/lib. viii. e. He 

}m» kai Oav^ (^Ai. Rat. dc edttCiit. libet^Ufil^ 

2 the 
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theooe, bdtthe other cxcitts our wonder 
andadmirsL(ion; 

; J?. SiNCB we have fiad fo little fatis- . 
^h&ion^ in the point of exprefldon, froni the 
paintings jit the Vatidin^ and the palace 
Chigi, let us examine thedefigns, or^ as they- 
commonly are called, the cartons of ka- 
phaei. For^ whatever (hare his fcholan 
may have had in the execution, we can 
have no doubt, but that the compofitions 
yfCTC taken wholly from his drawings. 

jf. If the errors in drawing, and inequa- 
lities in the ieveral parts, mark, beyond a 
doubt) the pencil of the fcholars^ the vari- 
ety and truth of the expreffions prove, with 
^qual force, both the hand and genius of the 
mafter. Let us trace the latter in Chrift^s 
charge to Peter-, the keys arc no fooner 
delivered, or the preference given, than we 
N perceive 



perceivt the diSfercM etk&s nuDiM in ^lie 
countenance and geftures of the fevtral dtf'' 
ciples: The two, fprcmoft approve the ac- 
tfoh ; the one, with the ealmtlefs of ^ge ahd 
judgitteht, ttie oilier, with H*e ttgirticfs ef 
youth and paffibn. Of the two, Vhich fol- 
low, the one has his eyes fixed earficflfy 
oh the face of Chrift : The feCohd, feewsr 
ftjf^ended between felf4o>re and *thtr juftiee 
of the choice. Hie ttm^ning (be -ate <iiw 
tided into two ^roupes ; in the foftaef df 
which, the fbremoft figiire, of a biHtws 
and meager temperament, looks haftily for 
the agreement of the ne>ct to him ; who, of 
a quite difTereht cOmple!a^i0n, f^erns Idft illk 
a fimple and implicit adcnira'tton : WhUft 
*the third, piqued at their *apffrot)a!ti6ti, 
marks by an impatience in his looks, Sfid 
a reftlefsnefs of a^ion, how ill fatisfied hie 
is With the preference given to Peter. Thfe 
laft gr6upe confifts, like the former, of three 

figures i 
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,.£gur/B;s ( the lundmoft i% by a concealment 
af:his ^countenance anda&ioDf wicbdraw^^ 
,M itivere, from the fcene. Tiii$giyc3 alcind 
jg£ Kjpkto the imaginatioQ, and adds a (pi- 
Tit to the expreffions in the other two ; pf 
rwhom^ ^ne^ binder a knit brow and fore* 
fidcompofmSf fwelU wUb a fullcn dtfcon- 
^tenti but the other, of a more aAive and 
ofiery^iature, breaks out into an open and un* 
governed cxprcffion of f nvy. Upon the 
nhple, ifwe confider the rimplieitjr ofti^ 
iubj^t the variety ao4 judicious coQtra£t» 
4n the dwz6kf%f <the juftnela and deliqacy 
Ja ihe tosft(S&^$s we nuft confefs, that, 
jKKW£ycr«uiei|ual Raphael may be totheea- 
if^fiafm and pathetic ^ iJbe antique, he k 
.an ^btohm rmafter rof the ^i^bordioMe ff^^- 
Hion^^ and adcnirable, i& tracing thimigh 
kiddie iKc;, the various and fyhtf!^ w^ki^V 
^ cbai^er. It wQuld take .up top .much 
fi(4)Pt time, ,tp£0 thrcyjgh <jihi^Jcy«cal ia- 
N a ftancci 
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' ftances of the fagacity and condud of thh 
painter; yet one is fb fingular in its kind» 
that I cannot pafs it in (llence. When the 
inhabitants of Lyftra are about to oflfer fa- 
crifice to Paul and Barnabas^ it was necef- 
iary to let ' us into the caufe of all the motion 
and hurry before us ; accordingly, the crijy- 
ple, whom they had miraculoufly healed, 
appears in the crowd : Obferve the meahs 
which the painter has ufed, to diftinguilh 
this objeA, and, of courfe, to open the fub- 
jcdt of his piece. His crutches, now ufe- 
lefs, are thrown to the ground ; his attitude 
is that of one accuftomed to fuch a fupport, 
and ftill doubtful of his limbs ; the eager- 
nefs, the impetuofity With which he folicits 
his benefadbrs, to accept the honours de£* 
tined for them, point out his gratitude, and 
the occalion of it : During th e time that he 
is thus bufied, an elderly citizen, offome 
confequence by his appearance, draws near; 

and 
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and lifting up the corner of his vcft, furvcys 
^ith aftonilhment the limb newly rcftored 5 
whilft a man of middle age, and a youth, 
looking over the flioulderof the cripple, are 
intent on the fame objcft. The wit of 
-man could not devife means more certain of 
the end propofed ; fuch a chain of circum- 
ftances is equal to a narration : And, I can* 
not but think, that the whole would hare 
been an example of invention and conduft^ 
even in the happieft age of antiquity, 

B. You have at length dooejuftice to our 
great modern ; and, it fhould leem to me, 
from the light you have thrown on this fub- 
je£t, that the true difference between the an^ 
cients and him, confift^ in this^ that the 
former drew the paflions to a point, colleft- 
ing the powers of painting to one fingle and 
forcible expreflion ; whilft the genius of 
Jlaphael, more placid and difFufed, illu- 
N 3 mines 
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mine^ and is rcfledled by numbcrlef^ oi>- 
jefts. 

. ji. We may add to your obfervatioo ano- 
gthcr rcafon why the paintings rf the ancient^ 
had greater efFed than tbofc of the moderns > 
they poffe/Ted more pairts : Let me explain 
myfelf. In order to have a juli idea of the 
diSc^rent parts of painting, we are obliged 
to ftudy difierept mafters; for colouring, 
Titian ; for thjs clear obfcure^ Correggio; 
for defign and compofition, Raphael : It 
viil not be denied^ that, had the laft of 
thcfe, united cc^ his own the excellencies of 
the other two, his works would Have had 
more the air of truth ; and (which is the end 
of all imitative arts) ftood more naturally 
in the place of the things which they rcpre- 
fcnt : It is this nearnefs to truth, or exeeU 
knicy in the mechanic, which impofes on 
pur fenfesj and gives its powers to the ideal: 

Now, 



Now, I am, inclined to Wicvc,. that .the 
Arft painters of Greece were no lefi perfijft. 
ih the one than in the other. I thiak we 
haye proved this it\ Apellet and P^rrhafius \^ 
Let us therefore fupppfe *c merits o( Ti- 
tian, Correggio, and (lapha^l^ united to t;he 
^race, beauty, and fublioie of the antique^ 
we Ihall th^a have an id^a of confummate 
painting ; and our imagination may bring 
Ijefof e Wf the Helen of Zeuxis, the Alex- ' 
ander of Apelle$» ^^d the Medea of Timo- 
ipachus. 

• d. I HAVE heard it maintained by prc^ef- 
fors in the are, that k was impofllble that any 
one perfon fliould excel in all die (everal 
branches of painting : affirming, that it was 
above the concMtion of humanity j and, that - 
the time and labour bcftowed on feme, muft 
always be at the expence and to the diminu- 
tion of the others, 

N4 /f.THlS 
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A. This recalls to my mind an image,* 
I have fomewherc met with, of a man, 
ivho, lying under a covering that is too 
ihort, no fooner fccurcs his breaft, but he 
muft bare his feet ; and this will be the event 
in both cafes, where the genius or covering 
is fcanty. But it will not be fo, in men of 
quick and great abilities, I think we may 
proye this from the progrefs of Raphael. 
He no fooner ^w the cartons of Michael 
Angelo, and Leonardo da Vinci, than he* 
dropped, in a great meafure, the dryhefs of 
his mafler Perruginp; and blending the 
boldnqfs of the $rft, with his own delicacy, 
jH;ruck put ^ ftyle pf defign mpre perf(;dl thaf^ 
his model ; In th? iame manner, and at the 
fame time, his. colouring was much improv"- 
cd by his imitation of Fran. Bartolomep ; 
his ^ompofition, by the ideas he caught 
from MaflTaccio ; and the clear obfcure of 
4 . *« 
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the F'lorendne ichool^ fuch as ic was, he 
made his own. The misfortune of Rapha* 
el was, not ch^t his genius was w^ak, bur, 
that his examples were impcrfedt : The eafe* 
with which he furpafied thefe, fhews^ that 
he was equal to greater: Had he feen the 
tender carnation in the Venus of Titian ; 
the enchantment of clear, obfcure in the na- 
tivity pf Correggio ; his ready and compre- 
henfive fpiric would foon have united them 
to his own defign and compofition : Of the* 
laft, be was in a great meafure the inventor 5 
it is no wonder then, as he died very young, 
that the beft part of his life was employed 
in the improvement of them. *But this was 
not the cafe with the greateft painters of an* 
tiquity : Apelles had all the advantages, 
which Raphael' wanted ; inftead of Per- 
rqgino, he hadd Pamphilus jto his ma- 
ster; he had esccellept examples in 
pf\i part of paiiijtjng. In defi^n^ Phidias 

and 



tmd F^lyiQfeitfa ;; in Q^lopripg; ao/t* tjb^. 
ckor o&fowe,. Zieum and Parrhafija*-,^ 
Uk ooaipd&tioi^^ [z} lh« h$ftpy: ¥Jea& o§ 
ths, lafi:, ' joiofid ^« the iagemkjF 9f Tima<i«. 
dies.: Afd^ a$ bciteowAia to Ms* ^mUtioii^ 
tii« fmncHhipQfAltxaoder^^ihf;: ^tuala^'o^ 
qfProtogoDes^cheeuflfipksaiid ^wn&lftpf 
PsaKiitles aadi L7^iipt>tM. 

£. "WttATEvsii might have beca the re- 
fuk of thefe advantages ; how excellent fo ' 
^ ever' Applies and his cotemjporaries, in giv- 
ing tba utmoft beauty and energy to a fingle 
idea i you will allow, that, . in mixei^ and 
varied coajpojTniQns^ Raphael is much th^ijf 
fmperior i a merit,^ which in the eyes of ma- 
ny criticsg, win cQunterb^IaiKe the fublime 
aad pathetic oC the aacients. 

A. I HAVE admitted, that it was mtich 
the taftc of the Greek painters, to reft the 
merit of their compofiiions oni a fingle cha- 

rafter 
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kftcr or ttpwffion. That they joctgrf weft 
in thb, the agrecmcm of all the writers of 
antiquity, la givmg the preferet!c6 to thrft 
\f orhd^, fulfideBtly proves; Nd dotibt, the 
noblcft en^of paintiftgi i«vby a fudden and 
powerful imprcflion, to ftrike home on the 
pffi6ns: This will never he effc(^ed, in 
painting, by drawing the imagiaation 
through links of ifucceffive ideas. The chil- 
dren of Medea, we are told, were reprefcnt- 
W fitiiling iat the dagger ki their riiother^s 
liafid 5 her fury, mixed with a pity of their 
ioriocence, has been fully defcribed :' Would 
you extend compofitlon beyond this, you 
rather weaken than impfove it; is it to be 
imagined, that a painter, capable of fuch 
^expreflions as thefe^ could not have marked 
the fubordinate emotions in a number of af- 
Aftants ? We have already taken notice, 
. in the Iphigenia of Timantbes^ of the Cli- 
max in the expreflions -, and of his Cngu- 
a lar 
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lar ingenuity, in diftinguifhing his principal 
character; can we fuppofe this artift un-^ 
equal to trace the gradations of envy in 
Chrift's charge to Peter, or the different efr 
fe&s of Paul's fermon at Athens i 

B. I MUST interrupt you a moment ; you 
have affirmed, that in the pathetic, painting 
has little advantage from a climax in the 
ideas ; yet, poetry and mufick move the 
pafilons, by a quick and growing fucceffion 
of impreflions; the images of the one» 
and vibrations of the Qther, gentle at fir(t» 
accumulate, and prefs upon us, wi(h fuch 
an impetuous re-iteration;^ as bears all be-* 
fore it. 

^. Th I s progrefs is juft inverted in paint- 
ing \ the whole production is at once before 
us ; our attention is immediately fixed on 
the moil interefting exprcffionj when we 

have 
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have ftudied, and felt the powers of this, 
we then^ and not till then, dcfcend to the 
examination of the inferior movements : 
Thus, when we enter into an aflfembly of 
women, fhould there be one amongft them 
of diilinguifhed beauty, the eye dwells with 
conftancy on her ; and having taken in all 
her advantages, pailes to a careiefs obferva- 
tion of the reft. It is evident, in both thefe 
cafes, that the ftjperior charader aflswith 
an intrinfick, and not a relative force. 

S. But we may fuppofe a fubjeft, irt 
which tbere may be many capital expref^ 
lions ; for example, the flaughter of the in* 
nocents. 

^. In this cafe, feme one more happy 
would overbear the reft ; or, fliduld they be 
morcjuftly dealt with, the equality of their 
pretenfions^ would weaken their feveral ef** 

feds: 



U&& : Acbefty the tuut i3ece{&ry to coot- 
bine all tht ideas and feelings peculiar u> 
jeach^ would deftray any xSi:£t^ idiich migbt 
be hoped for^ fyom tJbe fuccefiion . of d»eir 
iaipreffions; £0 xhat^ each could nd buc as 
a iepecate piifture^ and this is the rpaibn^ 
:why painting can never traufpqrt the irq- 
agination^ or ftimulate^thefenfc^ fofipwei-* 
|uUy as poetry or mufick : {a} JFor^^howgh 

[fl] When Venes appears to»li€rfon on the tb^'A.tf 
Africk» beajoiy of petCoki^jgiBce Hf tt£l^,{tttiidtfnis£)!Of 
expreffion^ with all the aids of drefs> atcribotes^ and 
difiin^kion'of cleanobfcor«y ar£ bythe painter «|rged 
in the fame inflant on the rnagination. In poetry-, 
ttucCt y^asftrc fueci^ffiw, akd (whi<^ proves the •ai- 
Yitats^ «f painting} the t^ore qaickiy they fucceed^ 
the more perfect ii the defcription ; I may add to this^ 
that gr^ce and beauty, flrike more warmly en tlie 
lenfe» in their adual appearance, than by any im2iges 
Ibraradofthem by words 9 fo tbat» by as^nathUs the 
ireal appearance would be foperior to painty by ib 
much is paint in this particnhir ftvperior to podry. 

'Bat the poet has ample amends ; he cftn renew sn6 
TAty dvofe >iintM»ffioas ^iWdll; ike cai^ hoj^eo vat 

ic 
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it has greatly the advantage of either in the 
impreflion of the injiant, as it unites more 
circumftances in that one point of time ; yet 
it falls ihort of both, in the quicknefs and 
power of repeating its ideas, 

Us 9&i(m hy a chain of t)ie »oft infeerefting cucom- 
fisnces : He can do more ; he can call all the febfes 
to his tid, ttidtepViorre his piOtiTes -of faetoty, b^m 
voice taned to a hearealy fweetneis, or air breathins 
a divine foi|^ance. Dryden has marked the advan- 
nwxUigeof this coadition of thefettfes. 

neh0uni^'gmi mw fliofiits to fihjfgbfp 

Alidh9ibi$tlmgbt. 
Milton has infianaud the fame in the following Words, 
addreffbd by Adam to the Sfigd, ^x^? ^^i the fwadtvefv 
elf his Mimben, Sill Inresthcs on oar ears the aoigeite 
accents* 

For,-vMU J fa vMthshuy I/um in beaw^M, 
' And fmtitir thy di/c9urfe is ta svy ear 

Than fruits pfpabnftrUf^u(fauteJI to thirft 
And tntnger hotb. 

As tothe fecond advantage I ment'oned, every Ttader 
fedSf how much the fellowhigidea adds to the beanty^ 
andafcenains the divinity tf Venas. 
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B. But, docs not tHc vciy inftance you 
have given, in the Iphigenia of Timanihes 
llicw the advantage of a gradation in the 
cxpreffiohs ; and of courfe, contradifi: all 
that you have oppofed to it ? 

J. Had thepaffiori of grief been aaudl)^ 
fxprefled in the countenance of Agamem- 
non, the Cafe would have been preclfely a^ 
I ftated it juft novr : But his face being hid, 
and his feelings left wholly to our imagina- 
tipn, our attention fixes firft on thofe ex- 
preflSons, which are the objefts of ferife, and 
rifes from the real to a conception of the 

** Anihriijutqtu cma di*oinum verfia odarem 

*• Spiraveri. 
The fame cfoa is fenfible in Milton's dcfcription of 
Ihc angel Raphael, alighting on the earth'. 
Like Maia's/on htftooi ; 

Andjbookbis plumest thai btafvinly froffrana fued 

The circuit wide, 

ima- 
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imaginary. Now this, yon fee'^ ]i hot a 
m^ttit of es^preffion, but a Hfokt 6f inge- 
nuity } which^ as Well ai i)l tht deli- 
cate, and kfs oUervabte naocfotis 6f the" 
mind, are often found to owe their evidence 
and force fo theii'affotkte idfars. THti^, tho* 
inaddr^ifesto fbd padkttt^,. <h« aAdems, in- 
tent on giving tbe titiMft fefte to Ae pri« 
mary idca^ rtiade afe of bwr fcW aceeflbrfetf j 
they obferved a quite diffdlp«m il^ritboef, Wbeih^ 
the addrefs was to the imagination. What 
fpirif \ what variety ¥ what a fund of in- 
vefttiof), in the marriage of Alexander and 
I^oxcuia, a$ paiiited by Aetldn, and defcrib* 
id by Lucian ? The playful and' wanton 
cdtfipofitions of Albani, are but roles puUca 
. fr(5m tHis tree. We find in th'fc fatfte au- 
thor, tlie^ defcriptlori of the Celitaur ot 
2eUxitf: How e)^cellent in tlie mediaiiic Y 
what novelty, what boldriefs in ttiic idcaf r 
JL* fuch traits of genius' ba flie cTaarafteir* 
O iftic 
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iftic of the antique ; I fliall not difpute with 
xbok^ who admire the pidhirefque difpofiy 
tion, the multiplied cbaraders^ and labour^ 
ed compofkioDS of the moderns. 

' B. I FIND, thefe lail have in you but a 
falfe friend ; you joined their party juft now, 
in the praiie you gave to Raphael, only to 
turn upon them with more violence, when 
the occafion offered. 

^. I AM a (incere admirer of the fagaci- 
fy and refources of Raphael ; but I am more 
moved by one great cxprcffion, than by fe- 
veral minute ones. There is generally, in 
thefe laft, fomething equivocal and unde- 
cifive 5 they are often made but more, by 
the imagination of the beholders, than by 
die. pencil of the painter : To fome, they 
(jonvey imperfeft ideas; to others, diffe- 
rent, I hardly have known any two agree 

in 
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in the fentiments which they imputed to the 
feveral auditors of St. PauL I attempted 
juft now a hiftory of the feelings of the dif- 
ciples, on the preference given to Peter ; 
feme are obvious ; but it is po(&ble you 
may differ from me in many others. At 
beft, they muft be iludied to be underftood ; 
this weakens and fubdivides the effed : It 
i^not fo in the pathetic, or fublime. In 
the dying mother of Ariftides, the Medea 
of Timomachus, the Alexander of Apeiles^ 
the ideas are manifeft ; the expreOions de- 
ciGve; and, we can no more confound^ 
than we can forget, the effcds which they 
produce^—-** 

B. But, granting that the chief merit of 
the arts flibuld, as you fay, confift in great 
or forcible expreflions, are not inftances of 
tbefe to be found in modern painting ? 

O2 J.Had 
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A. Had I kpo^n 6f a;iy comparable ta 
tbpfe, wbichi bavc qqotcd from the ^- 
tique, they fliould certainly have had tb? 
preference ; for whate^cer might have gjveoi 
occaQon tQ thcfe difcourfesy my de^n iy^ 
much m.ore, %o fettle oyr ideas of the m%^ 
than the pretcnfigns of tjie artift$. 

B. Mav^ it not be objcjfited, that thefe adv 
van^eS) wbkh you have fap^fed on the 
fide- of the ancients, might have exifkedt 
more i» the defcriptions, than ii> the works 

' themielves ? 

A. When any work can be produced of 
ipodern art, equal, io the fublime, to :die 
Apollo; i^ expreinpo, to the; L^oppQn/.,. 
in grace a^d beauty, to the daughter of Nir 
obe \ I fhall allow the force of this, objqc*, 
lion. With regard ^p thcfe, as I have al- 

Kad;r 
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ready obferved, the caufe of painting and 
ftatuary is the fame. As to compoficion^ 
the grand point is expreffion; colouring 
and the clear obfcure are proper to paint i 
how far the ancients excelled in thefe^ ex* 
clyfiveofaU other proofs, might be pre- 
fumed from their fuperiorgenius, and inde* 
fatigable application. And now, I hope 
you have received, from this inquiry, the 
fatisfafHon I ^omii^d you at our firft iet- 
tiBg ouL iQtir purfuic has^ mc been akoge^ 
tber tecbmcal ; a fine idea, whether it be 
conveyed 10 colours or wwds, tendfrequnU^r 
to improve and enlightea the imaginatiott i 
and, you cannot but have obferved al^ 
along,, a conftant and pleafing refemblancQ 
in the conceptions of the Greek artifi:s, ta 
thofe of their poets. The fameAykvOEgfeaC* 
nefs, the fame ftrokes of tendernelst. the 
fame vein of elegance and. fimplidty ihine 
ithrou^h and beautify their works. 

^. This 
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B. This may well be expeftcd from the 
known analogy in the operations and powers 
of the two arts : Hence it is, that we can 
with juftnefs transfer from one' to the other 
die terms proper to each ; and, a$ poetry 
is often but the colouring of words, fb 
painting may be ftyled the eloquence of 
colours. ^ 

jf. The lively and natural effefts of paint- 
ing^arein nothing nK>re fen(ible> than ia 
the delight tha poets take, in borrowing 
their, images and metaphors from her« 
Hence they learn to groupe and arrange 
their objcfts ;. to fhade and illumine their 
figures ; to draw the outlines of grace ; to 
by on the tints of beauty ; and all the co^ 
louring of words brightens as from the 
touches of the pencil. This correfpon- 
dence prevails, not only in what relates to 
2 defcription. 
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dcfcription, but even in the very efientials 
of each art. Was I to obferve, that there 
were grace and beauty in the perfons ; juft- 
ncfs in the fentiments 5 warmth and Ipiric 
in the paflions ; I at once defcribe a good 
poem, or a good pidlure. As it is the 
charafter of fine writing, fo it is of excel- 
lent painting, that the thoughts (houid 
be natural, not obvious j elegant, not re- 
mote, [i] A Greek artift, having painted 
a naval engagement on the river Nile, it 
was neceffary to mark the fcene of action i 
to this end, he reprefented an afs feeding 
on its bank, beneath which was' couched 
a crocodile, ready to fpring upon his prey. 
A modern would have planted at one end 
a river god, with water iffuing from feven 
urns ; and this, with no fmail conceit of his 
erudition. The fame fimplicity and happi- 
nefs of invention are attributed in gene- 
ts] Nealcesi ingeniofus et folers in arte. Plin. Iib# 
XXXV. c. 12. 

ral 
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l»l to die paiotings of Tinianthes •, in one 
of which, bereprtlentediiaa little pifture, 
a Cyclops fleepingt and, to give an extra«- 
ordinary idea of his fize^ near hicn were 
dtawQ fome facyrs» meaibring his finger 
with athyrfus. On which occafian, Pliny 
makes this remark, «< [r] In ali his worka 
** there is more underftood than cxpreflcd % 
<*and though bis execution be mafterly, 
<« yet his ideas exceed it.*^ This is^ in fa 
many words, a defcription of the poetry of 
VirgiL A circumftance, extremely £avour'» 
idde to the Greek artiflst thac the praifes 
dbc to that divkic poet, ihoiild be oq lela 
a^licaUe to thiiexcellent paimer* 

fr] In omnibus ^tts operibas intelligitnr plus fetnper 
qMflU pifigitar ; ec cnai art fumma % ixigeAka UAeH' 

E I N I S. 
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Jfp4fiay tlorten/tusy Eugmb. 

Hort. XT O U did not know^ Eugcnioi 
X that the Gentleman who has 
juft kfc us^ 1$ a Poet. You faw how he 
took fire at your refleftion on Rhymes Your 
jiflerdony that Blank Veife is t^etter adapted 
to the genius of^ Poetry,, a^d t|ie gdierai 
improvement of Eloquence!, cahiiot be dif- 
putcd, whenever the abiifc of rhym^ is car- 
ried fo far, as that thcl Sound becomes more 
'l%' ^ the 
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the objeft of our attention than the Senfe } 
or, that the force and beauty of Expreflion 
a^e facrifice^ to at^ infigniAcanf jingh?: Mr< 
Drjrden, I remember, (jpeaking of Rhyme, 
fays— >* What it ad(fe to fweetnefs, it takes 
awa^ fronviienfe ^ aod he vho Igi&^s leaCk by 
it,' tnay faS stalled "ti gainer/* 

'* ''J^. And yet there is fomething fo j^feaf- 
ing in the ^luoaing of founjds^ ox ^fe, from 
the influence of early impreflCons, we are fo 
acGufton^d to receive and fceUt ^s a plea- 
fbre, that i am pcrftiaded, Eugemo's opi- 
nion, ifrcrc It made pirblic, would x^oit have- 
many followers. 

Eug. You do well, A^]^a, todiftmgvifh' 
between thin^ pleafin^ iij ([hemfel^cs* and 
fuch as are fo.n^ere^yfi6m the force of habit. 
Were there aoy thia^ truly delightful in 
tkQ nature of Rhymes, it is not probable, 

that 
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tM the landents &ould httvt over-looked 
this advantage ; nor would it have been re« 
lerv€d £>F it fet of trifling Monks, to fing 
them into repotation. But thefe are general 
refle&ions : in order to decide the matter in 
debate^ it would be neppflSuy to make a par* 
tlcular inquiry intt> the Beauties of Verli^ 
ficadon s and to determine from them the 
merits of its feveral modes. 

jiff>. I WISH, Eugcnio, you woukl under- 
take this eiflfi. Qne condition^ however, I 
Oiuft ififift ott, that in Love matters you 
Ihew us fome indulgence.— -<- 
Wluit mHi yon feavc as, if you (teal our 
Rhyme ? 

H;^. JiMGLiNG is fo pretty a fubftitute of 

£:nticnent, it is fo j|edded to gallantry, that 

it were a cniefty to divorce rhem. f will 

fcctrte you, A^p^fia, ' againft any fuch at- 

B 2 tempt. 
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unpt, by the aothofky of Shakefpttr ; who;^ 
\ the commerce of Love, places Rhymes 
1 fo relpedable a light, that lie fets themi «, 
n a level even with bracelets, rings, and 
inreetmeats-^Tbe paifiige is decifive.-— : 

JE. - - - - - My gracious Duke, 
rhis man hath witch'd the bofom of my 

child i 
rhou, thou, Lyfander, thou haft giv^n her 

rhymes^ 
And ftol'n th* impreffion of her fantafie 
With bracelets of thy hair, rin^, pawds^ 

conceits. 
Knacks,^ trifies, nofegays, fweetmeats, (mef^ 

fengers 
Of ftrong prevailment \n unhardenM youth. ) 

M.N.D. 

This, Eugenio, is aii aSionty which yo^b 
muft not dilute i andt as Afpafia has made 

coa« 
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conditions for her love fongs, I muft beg a 
neutrality for epigrams, riddles^ and the 
ipodern ode. Let liie add to thu^fe, that 
fpecies of poetry, which we call the Mock* 
Heroic : for, here^ I thinks th/e rhyme feem^ 
to forward the playfulnefs in jthe ideas. 

Bug. As I mean to confine my obferva- 
tiens to truth and nature, the exemptions 
you have infiiled on, wi)l take place of 
popr&t 

^H\ ibie aim of verfification is harmony; 
To underftand this properly, we mufl divide 
it into two kinds. The firft confifts in a 
genpiral floyf of verfe, moft pleaGng to the 
(^1 t}ut ii>depj^3(;)ent or the fenfe : the 
iecond, m bringing the found or meafure of 
^ veffe to porref|K>nd with, and accom* 
pany the idea. The former may be called 
fi verbal harmony : the latter a fentimcntal* 

B3 w 
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If wc confidcr the flow of verfe merely as 
mufic. It will then be allowed, [a] that va- 
riety is no Icfs neceffary than fwcetnefs ; and 
that a continued rcpclkioa of the fame 
movement^, muft be as tirefome iti poetry, 
as it would be in mulk. On examinrng 
ISJr. Pope's veriest we ihaU fjnd;, thtat in 
eightcoa out: of. twciuyi ihe.ps^ibi^fft an. 
tb^ fourth and laft, or |]m; Mth^Md bkft 
fyllables : and that, almoit without ese»{tr 
tion» the period is divided iato two. c^al 
lin^s^ andy as it. wtre^ Uak'd by the xkytm 

• * ' ■)*,,■ 

Pion. Hill, de Smia. Orat. 
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Ail aft hui parti of tM ^p^ndous whdii, 
WHoff^ bddx Niltil^'ist j| ttid Olid tte IbOl ; 
That cbitog''d thro' all, B sUki jrit iit Ht tife 

fatoe, > . 
iytdte in thft' tsrtiti || ai m ^ Mihiriii 

frame j 
Warms in the fun, f| refreflies in the btteze, 
<ji0WS jhtkite, f ^lid btodbihs in the 

treeS} 
Lives thro* all hfty extends thifi* ^1 extent, 
-Bpmii kaik^idi, jt cpetitti mfpsAt. 

' EtfayddMifi; ' 

Every 4ar muft feel the ill effeft 6f the 
[^} ffittj^bf!)^ in eh^« Iiftejl } the tatil^ d 
it is obvious } this verle confiils of tei! 

4«. Pun, Hal. De Struet. Oiaf. SeO. is. 

B 4 fyUablea 
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fyUables^ or five feet : wheA thf papfe fell* 
^^ d^iB fourth fj^a^ky w€ (L^l find» that 
ife pronpunCf ibe fut ;Uft iP/ JJ»^ ftmc time 
jtliat.Wc.4Q the fpuf firft i fij ^at the cpqplf t 
js not only divided intp two*equal lines^ 
feHlfWch liQCjc.xith rdpe6| t^;:^irfle, }s dj« 
vidcd into two jequal parts -yj* '^ 

. -ASy •• ; • ■ . ' .*! -j.l: r ; ; '. 

Warms in the fun, B rcfrpfiics m tte bree?se^ 

Glows in the fiars, p and blpiToi^s }n the 

•^!^?r:J.; :•:, *•■::-:'-:••-/• ^ 

Or e|f^» the paufe fajl^ oi^ ^^:^f& fj^^^ 
an^ (hen the Uqc is Hivided with z fnep|iapip 
exadnefiu 

,3|>it;a^s ondividpd^n ppefat)9 IW^^ 



. J 



/&r. Mr- Pope, in a ktter to Mr. WaMh^ 
fpe akin£t>f the-EttgljUh yierfe» %$, ^ there 
t is: naturdt^ a pairfe at the fourth, fifth, 

-' " ' \ ^'r ^ hip 
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^ or fixth fyHable. It is upon theie |the ear 
^ fcftS) and Mpon the judicious change and 
f management of which depends the varieqr 
,* of verfification.' Ofthis hiegiires (hefo)- 
iQwing eyapiplei: 

Ajttl^efifph. 
Where je'cr thy navy| fpreads her canvaie 
wings. 

At the fourth. 
JBomage to thee, g ai>d peace to all (he 

Ajtthefixth. . 
Like tra& of leyeret$, g ii) mpming fnowv 

Eiig. In this plaipe, Mr. Pope takes po 
nodce of the fecond paufe» which always 
<efts on the laft word of each line, and is 
ftrongly marked by the rhyme. But, it is 
pn the b^iaace between the twopau&^, that 
ffiif n)onotoay.9f the y^ffe depends. Now^ 
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this balance is governed b]r %he equal divl- 
fion of the line in point of dme. 'Thus, 
if 7011 itpeat the two firft example^ given, 
you Will find no difference, as to the tim^t 
whether the paufe falls on the fourth or 
fifth fyllable ; and this, I think, will extend 
even to the laft example : or, if there fliould 
be any difference, it is lb trifling, that it will 
generally efcape the ear. Dut thi$ k not ib 
m btank verfe ; for^ the lln^s being madt 
often to run one into the other^ the feccMid 
paufe is funk ; the balance, 1km tht tqual 
iStYifhtk of each Ifcif, fe femo^ed j andl bjr 
changing the paufes at pjeafure, an open is 
given into an unlimited variety* 

OjasERVE the eSc&s. in tfaf ^,}y)es of 
Paradife Loft. 

Of man^s firft difdb«dien<?«, f Md ^ frtiSc 
€H chat lorbidd^n tt!€tf il w^fe MMfiit ti(b 

Brought 
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Brought death into the world, ]] and all our 
woe, , 

With lofs of Eden, S till one greater Maa 
Rcftorc us, 8 and regain the blifsful ieaw 
Sing, heavenly Mufc, 

In thefe, andthe lines which immediately 
follow, the paufcs are fhifted thrO* all the* 
ten fyllables* 

Hmr. But this variety ^ not infeparable 
from the nature of blank verfe. In Addl* 
ibn^f Gato, there is, I think, the very famie 
inbnotony which you, have condemned in 
Mr. Pope : Thus, 

Tlie (fewnis ovcrcaft, |f the morning lowVs, 
And heafvSy m douds ]{ brinj^ on the day \ 
"X^ g*Btf , tV important ixf (f 
Big wk!lr the bxtloi Cato and o^Rome. 
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Again, 

iWbo knows not this? fl but what can Catado 
Againft a world, Q a bafe degenerate world. 
That courts the yoke, | and bows the necl^ 

to Csefar ? 
P?nt up in Utica, B he vainly forms 
/V popr f pitome I of Romaij greatnefs, 

j^p. This is the very echo of the couplet 
ipcfrfjir?, 

Eug Nothing could be more to my pur-> 
ppfq \ it confirms all that I have adyap^d \ 
and proves further, that thp mpnotony of 
the couplet does not proceed, as has been 
Iqia^ped, ffotp ^herepeti^pn qf th(; rhymes^ 
I;u( frpq^ a famenefs in the movement of the 
verier. No doubt^ the U& of rhyme} was the 
^rf|^,cauff of cpnfipipg poetic haroipny ti^ 
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flich narrow limits [<•]. Mr. Addifoh, ac- 
cuftemed to the fccure Monotony of the 
d6uplet^ had neithef the genius to bear hint 
thro^ tioi courage to attempt fli6 unbound-* 
cd variety of the Miltonic mcafurcS. Biixib 
of a weak flight move always in a linei 
but, the Eagle, wonderful in his foarings, 
fhews in his very ftoops the power of his 
win^. A poet, of a fuperior fpirit, muft 
have refources in the variety of his numb^ 
er$. The flight of Satan, in Paradife Lof^ 
is not to be pent up in a couplet- 
Then from pole to pole 
He views in breadth ^ and without longer 
paofe^ 

#1 «vi^( irroi, «n^ tat ft^o^nf ««» mt motnihmt « mmn , 
ii!bxvr*n JXqu* HjL Pf Soma, Om. 

Dowa 
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Down right into the workl'a firft -/cgtoft 

throws 
His flight precipitant v and winds with eafe 
Through the pure marble air his oblique 

way, 
Amongft innumerable ftars. 

H()r. hi comparing, as you hive done, 
Ae gradations in poetic harmony to the 
SS^ of birds, by the foarings and ftiops 
rf like Eagle, ' I prefomc, yon mean feme* 
t^ng ecftrtvjrlcat to thofe enfbrcements an* 
lowering of founds, whicft g^ve fudh a'pfe^- 
ing variety, and have fo powerful an cfFedk 
ihmufiG. ' 

Eug. Of this we have a finrrm«iple m 

the following paflage ; in which you'll pb» 

fcrv^, tkat xhc Poet ^u out wittu akaoft 

aprofaic wealffiefenrf yerfe; tbeiwre ii*og^ 

•^ • gra- 
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gcaduailf^ like the fwtil'of an organ, he 
foaic^ tnta the higheft dignity of found. 

Th' infernal: Serpent ^ he it was» wfaofe 

guile, 
Stit'd up with envy and rerengc, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time hb pride 
Had caft h»n out Irom heav'n, wkh all his 

hoft 
Of itbel AagcH by whofe aad a^iring 

TmhtiuaAii U. g^yMy.abflmfaiipcctr^ 

Hi tnAKl to im^ equaled the moft hi|^ 

if h0 q^oi'd I and with ambkious mm 

Ag ii M t^ tfaionoaiid monarchy of Grf 

Hab'd lm|^o«» war in hea^^i and baodF 

proud 
miA vidft atmnpt. Him the atmtg^ 

power 
HucL'd faMdlQng;flfmM>ft irom tk' QthtmA 

With 
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With hideous ruiA and combuftion9 downi 
To bottomlefs Perdition, there to dwell . 
In adamantine chains, and penal fire, 
. Who durft defy th* Omnipotent to armsL 

T?ar. Loft^^ 

It is obvious from what I have faid of it^ 
that the Couplet is not formed for fuch gra- 
dations as theie. On the contrary, from 
the lamcncifs to iis flow, every fctitimeitc, of 
what nature foever, comes equally recoto^ 
ipended to the ear, and of qourfe to our at- 
tention.. Thus, the following thought ivt 
Efoifa to Abelatd, receives as much impor-* 
tance from^ the movem^t of the verfe,a$ it 
could have done, had it been deftined to 
Viipire us with themof^.nobk and virtuqur 
feelings. i 

NotCa^far's empre& woo'dlifi^ to fr^r 
No, make me mtftrefs to the man J love. 

5 ^fP 
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Jfp. This fcntimcnt may, as you have 
<>bfcrvcd, ttctwt an imporuhcc from the 
movement of the vcrfe; but you will allow^ 
that it is very little indebted to the ex- 

Eug. Tii£ (txprctSon mtift often be dif- 
graced^ when a rhyme is neceflary. You 
have made^ Afpafia, a much better ule of 
thh pafiage, thail I thtznt to do : for I pro- 
duced it merely ttt Ihew, that where a fame* 
nefs of verfificatloti pitVdils, (here caA be no 
degrees^ no Contrafts in the fbunds^ which^ 
like fhades in paihting, throw forward, and 
^ve a diftinflion to the fuperior beauties. 

Hor. Mr. Pope feem^ to have had xhn 

fame idea, with refped to the thoughtSf 

that you have with refpeft to the founds* 

C He 
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HtfkySf 
* To bcftow heightening on every part;^ 

• i» monftfous : fotnc pa^s oijight to be 

• HfiVtv than the reft-, ^^ i»?.^iRg Aook.^ 
' piorc ridiculous than a work, where the* 

* thoughts, however difierent m their ow» 

* Bittuic, ibein .all on a levcJ/ — 

Letter to Mr. Walfli. 

pug. I wooder . he did not perceive the 
ill e6Fe<as of this equality in the cadence df 
his vcrfe, as: well as in jhe cqlouring of hisr 
idpas* Of all the modes of yerfification^ 
that have been cukivatcd by men of fcnfey 
the [d] Latin diftich, and modern cpupl^t 
are the greateft levellers. There is no li- 

[J] The couplet, like the diAich, has a i(rong cpi«- 
grammatic titm : it is formed to run into points ; bat, 
above all, it deUghts in the antitbefis; and tjbe ar$ pf 
the verfifier is complete, when the difeord in the ideas is 

I bertyy 
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bcrty, no continuance in their movements. 

Like the oUt-Une of a fcholar in drawings 
they arc bfokcn, and interrupted ; but, A 
&o^ of pencil is the (tile of a mafter in his 
art. Would you have a proof of what I 
advance ? 

iTe facred Nine ! dint all xtiy foul pofleiii* 
Whofe raptures fire me^ and whofe vifions 

blefs} 
fidu* me, oh bear tht tb fequefterM icenei^ 
The bow'rjr njaiies, j»dd furrounding greens^ 

Hsits^ jroti canftot but be fenfible^ how 
die enthufiafm is tamed by the precilion of 
the couplet, and the confequent licdene(s 
in the fcenery^ 

proportion^ to tbc accG^^iii jlie finii^.. To J^ aa^ 
jingle in the fiune hitath, it a 'mailer pieoe of Gothic 
rieunemeat. 

C % How 
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How diflbrcflft MUcon ? 

Yet not the more 

^cafe I to wander, where the Mufes haunt 

;;rear fpring> or (hady grove* or funny bill^ 

;mit with the love of facred fong j but chief^ 

rhee, Sion, and the flow'ry brooks beneath^ 

rhac wafti thy hallowed feet, and warbling 

flow> 

>Jightly I vifit. 

Par. L9ff. 

Tho' itdo not immeJiatery belong to this 
part of my fubjeft, yet I muft take notice 
[icrc of a beauty^ which finds its place Ha-^ 
turally in blank verie, but is almoll income 
l^atible witK the regular movement of the 
couplet* I meat! thofe fudden breaks or 
tranfitions in the verfe, which fo ftrongly 
i:bara£terize the paeons ; and dart, sts ic 

.were. 
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were, 9 fcntimcnt into the inxnoft foul of 
the reader^ 

Is tjils the ptgion^ this the foil, the clime^ 
Said then the loft Arch*angel, this the feat 
That we fliuft change for Heav'n, this 

mournful gloom 
For that eelcftial light. Be itfo^ fmce he 
Who now is fbv^ra'n can difpofe and bid 
What fliall foe right vfartbeft from bim is befi^ 
Whom reafon hath ec}ualM, force hath made 

fupreme 
Above his equals. Farewell^ happy fields^ 
Where joy forever dwells. Hail horrors^ bail 
Infernal worlds ^nd thou profoundeft hcU 
Receive thy new pol!e0br. 

Par. mi. 

Ih the pathetic fpeeches of Dido« in the 

fourth ^neid, there are many fine ex- 

C 3 ainpl«6 
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arriples of the force that ih^y be givcti to a 
fentimcnt, by thefc fqddcn breaks a*nd tratif- 
itions in the vcrfc : yet, thefe arc entirely 
loft in the Englifh tranQ^tion, It cannot 
be faid^ that Dryden wanted feeling, 1*0 
what then can we impute this weaknefs, if 
it be not to the invariable tamenefs and re- 
gularity of the qouplct ? You, Hortenfio, 
may be convinced of this, by comparing 
the EngUfh with the Homan poet: but, 
Afpafia muft be fatisfied fome other way. 
I will therefore repeat Mr. Dry den's Tran- 
flation of a particular paflkge ; after which, 
1 will g^vc you oue in Wank verfe, which, 
I thinfc^ enters more into the fpirit of the 
original. As I am certain, Afpafia^ that 
you remember both the paflage and the 
oct^tvin f it will retfuire ho introdu&ioa. 

As 
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[^3 As if the peaceful ftatc 
Of heavenly powers were touched with hu- 
man fate ! 
But go : thy flight no longer I deuin, 
Go feek thy promised kingdom thro' the 

main*. 
Yet, if the heaycns will hear my pious vow» 
The faithleis waves, not half fo falfe as.thou. 
Or fecret faads fhall fepulchres afford 
To thy proud veflels, and their perjured 

Lord. 
Then flialt thou call on injuredDido's name. 

Jtfp. i HOPE, Eugenio, your blank vcrfe 
will give the poor queen a Uctle more Ipirit. 

' .[»] SicSlidet is ftrperis labor eft, ca cura quietos 
SolHcitat ! Neqdc te tcneo, neque diAa refeUo. 
1« iequere Italiam ventis, pete regna per undas ; 
Spero equidem ffiedH$>- fi quid pia nihnmia polTimts 
Sap^cia haarurum fcopulifi, ac nomine Dido 
Ssepe vocatarum— — 

C 4 Eug. 
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Eug. You ihall judge for yQurfclf— 

Think wc, fuch toiI», Ibch c^rcs difturbthp 

peace 
Of hpav'ns blcft Habitants > Alike I fcori^ 
Thy perfon and impofture. 60, purfue 
Thro* feas, thro'ftorms thy vifionary throne j 
In thy mid-courie, if juftice rules above, 
O may deftruftion wait thep I may'ft thou^ 

d»fhy 
On fome avenging rock, call^ often cal| 
pn loft Eliza ^ 

It often happens jn tl^e couplet v^rlifi? 
ea^tio|^, (hat, whefi the poet has fully fis^- 
prefled his idea, the neceflity of a rhyme 
pblige^ hin^ to loire^en its ^(^ \)j the s)d- 
; ^ition of fome unneceflary circumfiaace \ 
p ia thf foUo^in^ inftanc^ r^ 
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If] What dol fay? where ami? fury tui^s 
My brain; and my dijimper'dkofofn burns. 

Dry dent 

Sometimes this is carried to 3 ridiculous 
lexcefs. 

[g] To thofe whom fevers l^urp, t^e pier- 
cing fmcll 
Of vigorous wine is grievous, Death and 
Hell, Creech. 

We are ten>pt^ to laqgh ^t fuch trifling as 
this. . But what fli^l we fay, whea the 
noblefl: images are ruined for th^ fal^ of ^ 
jingle ? 

[/] Quid loqijof ? ;^jit uW fiiw t Qs* WOJtcm in- 
fania matat I Vir. 

[l] Ac cum inemfaraliominis percepit fervida fcbris, 
'JTum fit odor yini jplagas maAabilis inllar. 

XfUcretitts. 

He 
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Iff] He fpdkcj and awFul bends his fable 

bxowS ; 
• . Stidxs his ambrofial curls, and gives the 
nod 5 
Tie fiat^ of fatty andfanSlion of the God. 
High Heav'n wich trembling the dread 

fignal took, 
And all Olympus to the centrd (hook. 

Pope. 

Had it not been for the rhyme, that third 
line had never found its way into this de- 
fcripflCion. I need not obfcrve to you, how 
it iflAerrupts the fuccelHon of the ideas^ and 

Tfmt, et nlgris fupercilus ii^ffi^iV Saturiaias : - 
Ambiofiae vefo covhi concuffle /ukf ti^ 
K capite imortali ; ac magnum treoiefecit O- 
Jympam^ Clarke. 

embar- 
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cmb^rr'^'lSs Ae' iitiftge. It was owing to 
tht fam^ catafc, i!hat Jfujpiife^ is rfcprlrfehW 
(tiJi^fn^ liji- calls', before' Kef had given tlie" 
pft'dv "*^eflce; that which in the original 
was a hiappy efffidf, becomes irf the tra'nf- 
Jatidn at trifling a6tton. 

' J^. I FORotvs you thlff timei fiugtnio, 
biit Ict'mfe^iive no^ ttiaie traftiilatlons. 

' JB*g-V Y<il;r rt^WJof isjaft I as the force 
of the'laft«xknplc tiiitft <m^* dShparifori, 
which it is noritf ytMiff pdijrdP to niake. I 
fcall not forget the attention due to you a 
fecohd dm*:. 

fikiWidthus &r fhewn that blank verfe 
has many advantages over rhyme -, and that 
ih^iveitliid pdCt infitiitdlj^ niore alt farge 
sftth'r^pttfttd the fenfe, thViiiund, ind 

the 
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he expreilipn : I (hall conclude this part of 
py fiibjea, with a remark on the ill cflfedl, 
a our l^^gages from the prevalence of that 
lifling popfonant ich© S ♦. The Greeks, 
ve are tojd^ had fpch an ayerfion to thi$ 
etter^ that they called k (he iavage, the 
mpure letter : if this were lb in a language 
i^h In voweK what muft it be in otm fo 
>ver-charged with c.onfopaot;i as ours f 
iVhen the neceflity of a rhyme throws the 
^verniDg verb in a period into the prefect 
ime, all the other verbs thro- that perjo4 
i>uft follow the lead^; thw— ? 

is it for thee the lark afcends and fings ? 
foy tunes his voice, py elevates his wings. 

« 
Sere, inftcad of the malting warble <jf ^ 
ark» w« harf the di^QiKin^ hig|o$ of i| 
6 • f?rpe»5, 
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fcrpdnt. Should it be faidtothis, that thefe 
arc objcftions rather, to the nature of ouf 
language, than to the art of the poet ; I 
aofwer, it may be fo, while it is under the 
fervitude of rhimcj but why ihould we pre- 
fer that mode of verfification, which aggra- 
vates the imperfeAions of our own lann 
guage, and prevents our inoitating^ or 
adopting the beauties of otheA ? To pur- 
fuc thefe reflcAions minutely, would be to 
defcend from the charaAer of a critic to thac 
of a grammarian ; I ihall therefore content 
myfelf with obferving, that it is a fault, ta 
fofier any one letter to take poflfclCon of the 
car, or to govern entnrely the found of the 
verfe; unlefs, where the alirteration i$ 
brought in ^d of the fenfe ; in which caie^ 
it may fometimes become a beauty : but 
cert^nly, it is hot a beauty in the fdlow^ 
inginftasicc.-* 

£a^ 
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Ean& chief hi$ fcv*ofQld>!&icld- difplay 'd, 
And .h^un^th'd the^ining blade. 

Or, 
By the hero's jircDCd ihsides, 
CAtt'ring jchro* thc^/oamy^ikdes. 

Qdt on St. Qefi/ia's pay 4 

In a Icfe careful verfifier, fuch effeds might 
be impUtpd to negligence ; btjt here, f 
doubtj t;hcy wpre cjefigncd as beauties^ 
When the habit of playing yv'iih £9gnds is 
once admitted iqto poetry, it branches out 
into inn^imerable t^flings. We cannot, irt 
this cafe, be.jt;oo much pn oyr guard. agaifijlt. 
;he force qf . example. The rj^ytatipn of ^ 
a writer makes evep his errors faflxion-. 
able: ^yje natijr/^IIy imitate tholib whoni 
Mre ^(Jmire j fn^d .Ji^hcn m?c cannot aflumef 
tlieir^raqes, m[P ^dopt their foibl^. I fesir,, 

.Afj?fifi3i, 
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Afpalia, th^t thb mfMtt criticUbiitoi tared 
yottr patt€;ncCf 

Jfp. Not at all: I look upon it as ad act<* 
ful' Jowcring jpf your fubjcfl;, from whence 
you are to riie to th« fentimental harinop^. 

Eug. You giw authority to my ideas, by 
the ule you make of them. 

In trpatinjg thf fccond part of my fub- 
jea, you' will, no doubt, cicpcfi, that I 
fhould bprrow) a^ I have already done, my 
examples from MUcqn : but here, I am^ 
tempted to change my author ; principallyy 
as k gives me an opporjunity of doing juf- 
tice in this particular,, to the moft exfiraor- 
ordinary £^iiius, that mr country, or, per- 
hapjf, dpy pi^et )m p^uc^. It feeoif 
then tome, il^g^ Sha}ceipear, when he at- 
tends^ 
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tcnd& to it, is not only excellent in the md- 
chanifm of his rerfe, but, in the fenti-^ 
mental harmony, equal, if not fuperior ta 
any of our Englifli poets. The firlt ex- 
ample I fliall give you of his merit in this 
k'md, is in the cclelMrated fpecchof King 
John to Hubert, when he firft opens to hi mi 
hb defigfts oft the life of Arthun 

Hubert. 
1 am much boxindcn to yoitt mi]c^ •• 

K. John. 
Good friend, thou haft no caufe to fay fo yttj 
But thou fhaltliave j ** arid creep time nc'^cf 

fo flow, 
Yet it fhall come fof me to do thee good. 
I had a thing to fay— btit let it go : 
ThefuiT is in the heaven, and thcptoud dajf 
Attended wkh the pleafurcs of the world 
Is gX\ too wanton, and too full of gawds. 
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ITo g^ve me aucUence* . ^ If the midnight 

bt\l 
^* tyidf with his iron tongue and brazen 

mouth 
^ Sound on unto the drowfie race of night ; 
♦* If this fame were A chtuxrh-yard where 

we ftind, 
^ And thob pdflfUTed with a thoufand 

wrongs \ 
** Or if that htly fpirit^ Melancholy^ 
""^ Had bakM thy blood and nmde it bctrf^ 

thicki 

« Which elfe runs tickling up and dowtt 
ihcvfips, dcQ. 

jfi^. I AtLOw fo&9 that in theie line^ 

there is a general* agreement between th^ 
finmd, or [f} rather, between the nk)ve«ent 

[i] Tbe nccdSty oC tl^s difUnatoiii wilt appeaf ^oni 
hencfy that tbe movem^t of a verTe may be good, and 
the' ftund at Ar lam« time may ^ fauUy.— — 

of 
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of the vcrfe and tne idea which k convjeys^j 
but it will not fo readily be allowed you 
that this was defigned: aild the generality 
of readers will, 1 dare fay, eftfeem it rather 
fcafual than artificiar. 

Eug. When a man ftrongly afFefted by 
yny paffiop, ^xppeflis himfelf in words,.. tlic 

As, 

Mufic her foh jaffi^fivc voice applies. 

OdeonSt. Ccdi:' 
T^en is a contuMied hirsthvcf this line-— « 

The Greek Critics carefully obferved this diftinflion : 
thus Axiflotle— AfTV h nitfc^iKn ^ htyof, rev tX^>la ^BfMt 

By the'^Of«o{ was meant the meaiure or movem^t of 
the verie ; by fuxor, the fweetnefs of the ^nd ; and by 
Harmony, the agreement of either, or of both with the 
{flea. The French Crpctc^ Dacier,-^y >o^. ehtemgf into 
tiiis diiUn6tion, has fallen into a ilranee error ; for he 
fuppofes that by the ^v^fAoq and fjuXoi Ar&otie meanrt 
the dancing and muiic which ufuaily accompanied tbe 
Greek drama. But I cannot conceive how either dancings 
pi piping could.be reckoned a conftitoent part f^verfi- 
|ic|tion — }^oyoVf toj» tx^vja ^§ftor, &c. — Efpecially, i^ a$ 
this (ame Critic informs us, Ae dancing and mu£c wei^ 
at the end of the Afls.^——- 

"^^ natural 
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h&turd tonfes Of which cbrrcfpond with bis '- 
ideaS) it may p'oflibly be by accident. But 
when weobferve tht fame cO-incidence in 
a Poet, it is nfioOi Iredfbhable to luppofe, that 
.it is the cffea of defign. For as he has 
time to feieft his images and fehtimcrits, fo 
he has likewife to Accommodate the moye- 
ihent of his numbers to the nature of thofe 
ideas he riieahs to exprels* 

^p. I tiAVB hieard, that there have beeft 
Philofophers who {Uppofed that all the' 
beauties in nature were produced by chance ; 
I fancy, they ^ould hot have been well 
pleafed, to have had the beauties in their 

writings included in the jumble, 

- . , . ..' 

Eug. Were we to follow the common 

notions eoncerning Shakefpear, we fhoiiJId 

be -^ induced to think, that he ftruck out 

- D 2 his 
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htf pi^iMrei hy <l«fluog Ms pencil agiiii^ 
the can^i Of thftf, Kk€ tfe^Siliyl m Viq?il» 
hfs ifi^ only 4 tc9)p9Fs»ry: tgftrucn^nt]^ ^ em% 
vty the (UOaoes of a^ fgpo;^ ag^P t^ 

fl5?r. Mr. Pop? has given fome encou- 
ragement to this notion, where he faysr-^. 

♦ The poetry of Shakefpear is infpiration 

* indeed : he is not fo much an imitator as 
^ an inftrument of nature ; and 'tis not fo 

• jirfk tt; &jr ^^ he fpeikr ftoiQ hftr»a;|.i^t 

* Ae f)eaks idim* hi^^ 

J§f. TuEsn dj&\fi^i^s^ ace ^qa fultflc, ^r 
ine* I.^aU nev^'^be hrw^fi tp^cqaMsx 
the beauties of a^ Pqet ip tbe feflfife \}^i 
that I do the colours in a Tulip.— -^ 

£«jf. The be9»tHes 9f Sfe^e%««r*^ vor- 

^cation appear ^€i4i3Atal v^ejri ^jr ^«t 

4 TOOR. 
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mo& artificial : for, the mechantfin of hia 
vcrfc, however [*] carefully formed to have 
tta eftft^ 13 lb faflbioned to the temper of 
the ipeaker^ and nature of the fubjed, that 
^9 overlook the artifice^ and it pafles along 
unheeded» as the cafual flow of an unftudied 
eloquence. Thus the bold and rcfolute Pe-- 
tfuchio. 

Hate I not in. my time heard lions roar ? 

Have I not heard the fea, pu&d up with 

winds^ 

Rage like an angry boar chafed with fwtatf 

[i]yetmltliidlgive tiatiuttill: thy art 
My goktk ShakeQ>ear» muft enjoy a part 
Ibf Iho* the Poet^siaatter nature be. 
His ait iinb give the jfaOikM : and that te 
Who cafts to write a £wfig /ine, muft fweat 
(Such as thinrare) and Ifadke ihe fKotA heal 
Upon the Mufis anvilie— -* 

In bu well tom^ aod tone £ltd Unci. 

Ben Johnfen^ 
m Ae memory of M^. WaUtoH ShakdTpear. 

D 3 Haw 
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iave I not heard gre^t ord*hancie in iM 

. field? 
ind hc^v'ns artillery thunder irt the ikies f 
lave I not in a pitched battle heard 
Qud 'larum^, neighing fteeds,aAd trumpet^ 
clangue ? 

n fupport of the fentixnental harmony in 
!iefe lines, you may obferve, how, by 
hanging ^he p^ufes, and varying the njoyc? 
lent, ithe poe( has. at qnce guarded again^ 
monotony, and enforced his ideas, Woulc^ 
pu lee his artifice in its full light, let us 
dIIow him through a fucceffion of varijpd 
lovemcnts. Is there not fomething mourn- 
j1 in the cadence of the& lines I 

Cvnjiance^ 
Vhat doll thou mean by fbaktng of thy 
head? . : * 

Vhy doft thpo-took fo fadly on my fon ? 

Wh^t 



( 
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VifhsLt mean$ that hand upon that breaft of 

thine* ? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable 

i^euo^? : K. Join. 

How different are the accents of the un- 
happy Coiiftance, in this folemn and ear- 
Heft addrefs to Heaven ? ^ 

Arm, arm> ye Heavens, againft thefe per- 

jur'd kings ! 
A widow cries. Be hulband to me, Heav'n ! 
X^et not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear out the day in peace; but 'ere fun-fet; 
Set armed difcord twixt thefe perjured kings^ 
Hear me, oh, hear me ! 

Obferve what ftarts of palfion fucceed^ 
jbi^ria. Lady Conftance, peace. : 
Conft. War, war, no peace 5 peace is to 

me a war, • j 

A B 4 O LymogeS| 
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B Lymoges, O Atildm i tHott4<^ flvwoMy 
That bloody fpoU : thou OtavC} ^u Mrfctcli^ 

<hdu «ow^, 
rhou little ^is^lt, great iq ir^{^ I 

, - . - - . "What? fool art thoim 
^ t^iqung fool, ^ hi^if^ to (Ump md (wpaf 
Jpon my party ;, tjipu cold bloody Oixrc^ 
Baft thou not {poke lik? thunder on in^^ 

fide? 
Docs the anxious heart lament i^ \fA peace \ 

-, - - - - - - Pgentleflc^ 

^atujr»*s fy^ aurfe, how hay? I fright(B4 

th^c, : .. 

rhat thou no more, wi^t we^h my eye-lidi 

down, 
ind ftccp my iJwfc te ifbrge^nefi f 
Nhy ratiMr, Steep, l^^A ehiw in finoAky 

JpQiT uneafie pallets ftretcMnig t)ii«i. 

And 
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^lud huflie with buzzing nightflies to thy 

llttmber) 
Than in the perfum'd chamfaersof theGreatt 
ynder the canopies of coftly (late. 
And lullM with (bunds of fweeteft melody? 

Mark, how the terrors of a guilty oiind 
^hq thro* thefe lines— 

- - * O it is monftrous ! monftrous f 
l^efhought the billows fpoke, and told me 

of it ; 
The winds cjid fing it to nae, and the thun* 

der. 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pro* 

nouncM 
'fhfi pamc <rf Profpcr— ^ 

TempeJK 

' Wouu 
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Wou LIT you compare^ Afpafia^ the letft 
dcr breathings of a Lover, with the bol(J 
and fwelling tones of a foldicr ? 

Gkndower-^ She bids you. 
All on the wanton'ruflies lay you down, 
And rclt your gentle head upon her lap ; 
And (he will fmg the fong that pleafcth you j 
And' on your eye- lids crown the God of 

fieep ; 
Charming your blood with pleafing heavi-i 

nefs \ , 

Making fuch difference betwixt wake ancf 

fleep. 
As is the difference betwixt day and nighti 
The hour before the heavenly-harnefs'd 

team 
Begins his golden progrefs in the eaft. 

In agreement with the ideas, the poet 
has drawn out thcfe Uaes into ^ languid nio- 
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Otbelh. 
Fiirewel tkc plumed troops, and thebig war, 
That make ambition virtue ! Oh, farewelH 
Farewel the neighing ftecd, and the Ihrill 

trump. 
The fpirit ftirringdruxn, th*ear piercing fife. 
The royall banner, and all quality. 
Pride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious 

war ; 
4^nc}^ oh,, you mortal engines, whofe. rdde 

throats 
TJx • immortal Jovc*sdfead clamours coun*^ 

terfeit. 
Farewell \— Othello's occupation's gone. 

-^. Th^t.clofe, Eugenio, was happy. 
Or, is it, th^t the change it^ your voice has 
given that cflfeft to the verfe ? 

Eug. Th^ voice of a Garrick cannotlehd 
beauties to Shakefpcar s it is no fmall praife 

that 
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that he can do himjuftice. When fueh 
contrafb as thefc, which I hav« brqught 
together, are made to fucceed each other 
foddenly, and in the fame breath,^ fo that 
we immediately fed the tranfitions ; then> 
the feveral parts have« not only the intrin*^ 
lie beauties of mufical imitation, but like^ 
wife a relative advantage from their com«> 
parifon one with the other ; and diis may» 
with fome allowance, be called the clear-* 
obfcure of harmony. The fitrfbwing paf- 
figtj inCymbeline, is a proof and iHqf^ 
oration of what I have advanced* 

Billarhis. 

O ! thou Goddei^, 
Thou divine nature! how diyfdf tl^ou 

bUzon'it 
In tfaeie two princelf boya I tfaey are as 
gentlfli 

As 
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As Zephyrs hlawiDg bdow the vtolec. 
Not wagging his fweet head i and yet as 

rough 
(Their royal Mood eochaf 'd) as the rod'ft 

wind 
That by the lop doth take the mouDtaiii 

pine. 
And niake it ftoop to th* valc« 

With v^hat digmty do ^e numbers 
move in the opening of this addrefs ? In 
the clofe> they ipring ioto a ftorni) and 
fweep all befpre thea\. 

Uinr. \ recoU«ftt ^^ Lear, a beautiful eac* 
ample of a moft affeding traiifitv)ii in the 
found, cprrefponding with a fudden and pa** 
thetic change ki the idea. 

1 1» not yoo, you cfcnwnts, with unkind* 

Be&i 

I never 
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I never gave you kingdoms, called yotf 
; .. children; 
You owe me no fubfcripdon. Then let fall 

Your horrible pleafurc;— here Iftandycmr 

brave ; 
•f A poor, infirm, weiak, and defpiVd old 



man." 



Again, when Hamlet prevents Horatio 
ffoni drinking the poifon, 

Hamlet. 
If thou didft ever hold me in thy hearf^ 
Abfqnt thee from felicity a while, 
^' And in this harlh world draw thy bre^ 
.in pain. 

TIic breaft aftually labours to get througfi 
this laft line. *" 

Eug, And yet theie a|ts pafs unnoticed 
in Shakefpear, while they are celebrated in 

Poets 



Pdet€ of inferior mierit.' The caufe of this 
may be, that we more readily obfervc any 
aVtifice 'in the matiagemcnt of the (bunds, 
when we are not much affefted by the ideas. 
It is* in excellent p6etry, as in capital paint* 
ing, the fine and delicate toudies of art arc 
loft io the general efFeft. It requires fixnc 
degree of temper to trace the nrunute and 
airxilrary beauties^ of poetic harmony ihrcf 
fuch a paffage as this.—— 

/ ■ , [ ' OtheJlo. 

Po you go back difmay*d ? 'tis a loft fear: 
Man but a rulh againft Othello's breaft. 
And he retires. WKere fliould Othellpgo? 
Now— How doft th6u look ntsm ? CXi ill- 

'^ ftarr'd wench, 
Pak'ss thjr fmock f when wc ihsill meet at 

. ; ; Thif 
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rhis look of thine will burl mj ibul fioA 

fix^ fiends will fiiACdi at it told» col<U 

my GhrU 
^▼'n like thy chiftitjr. OcilrfiHlflav«t 
Whi^ ttiCi ye Devils^ 
From the ^afion of tbU hcAv^nlf figlit^ 

Plungr me in fteep^dcwa gulphi of liqiiid 
fire, 

BefoHb we quit. §hakefpc4r*s verliftca- 
tioiu 1 Siuft Qbfervc to yoiji— that he in* 
:en(kd it^tq be abthing.nore than a me^ftired 
[/J of mufical, profei except, when hu 

bw of tlie^ambic : on ^ztraprdinary occafiops, it riiet 
DtD the dignity and hanuonf of the etejOGOieter. Thits^ 

irlio were confined to the lambick; aod of the French, 
vhq^ from the legnlarity of Ac Coufbt; oUteot loofen 
kidtiirerfeintoaprofidcmoveine&t. That Shakefpear'a 

meant 



} 
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Iticant to rife in his fubjca, or ^vc a di- 
ilindion to a thought ; and then, we fball 
always trace in his numbcfs the influence 
of his feelings ; and find^ that they aflfume, 
a regularity and hartnony^ in proportion! 
as he was interefted in the efiedts. Nothing! 
could be more oppoGte. to the genius an4 
charader of this Poet^ than a conftant equa- 
lity of verfification % nay, it is eafy to fee 
that he has* often been careful to avoid if. 
The fame is obfervable in Milton, wh^ 
fometimes defcends into a profaic negli- 

vtMcadoa is agreeable to nafure^ may be proved fioiA 
tiie authority of Ariflotle, who having obfertred^ that thd 
lambick meafUre was beft adapted to the geniui of tia' 
gedy^ becaufe Jt came the neareft to common difcoarfe^ 
proceeds thus— 

Ai^tui it ywf^tnf^ avrn « fva^ ro oicmo» ful^f tvpt. 
fMih^m ya^ Xi«hao» ru* fw1^«» to trnffSagt fr«' c^t(ah99 h 

iif^nM* Cap. iv. De Poetica* 

E. • gence. 



geticty iA^feif tx> \timfrtift the ikiotiotonf $' 
ind^Iuid ftequendythofen t^difgrace hit 
meafores^ psaiitr than io lajtigjcie the ear. 

Bm.SmztntjcM^ iiot undbrftaifd difei^ 
fo, when ithejF tak hib vtfife iwkh teiiig trfttn^ 
itoeak and ttitoq^ 

JStv". This error che» ctraft have {i^h i« 
hUjudgoiQiMi %«^ thefe iMqualt^s^HvertF 
moft cenainljr dtifigned 

Having in this place fi^poFted an ob*- 
ihrvatkffi xm SkklBt^zt^ hf « jptdbf dMwn ' 
from the pm&ice of Mikoi^ it may^not W 
impff^f» teihe«^, tkac the v&CiB^miact bf , 
fhele twro poets had other po%ts of tr- 
fenablandbi 

Full many a Ladjr. 
Twe ey*d with be(t i^^itH and mMy a fflwe,* 
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"Thf hkmottf of ihfilr ttmgwts Jba«h into 

bondage r 

Broug^ my too dlligetit eari for fevered 

virtues, 
Have I likM feveral Women, never atiy 
^* With fo full foul, but fome defed ki hef 
^ Did quarrel ^th the nobkft grace At 

ow*d, 
^ And put it to the foil. But you, O you 1 
*^ So''perfe£l, and lb peerlefs are created 
Of ancry creature'^ beil-Mi» 



«i 



ts this p^f&^tj the* filing from the ifeeble 
and profiuc moyeitlefyt of the firftlines» to 
the even teiior of harmony in the laft, it 
tntSrely Miltonic. Or, to fpeak more juftlyn 
It #s^Mp.of iiiQie^eigiadaiiQn»inj)9etic 
^Mnwy* Vbi<^ #f» a ikuid ^ ifommg. 

£ 2 beauty 
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beauty 4n the vcrfificsttion of Shakcfpcaf 
«ndMilcon« 

Hor. TtttftE IS a Ipccies of harmony, Eu- 
genio, of which you have made no men- 
tion J and yet, fome of our poets feem to 
delight much in it; I mean the imitating 
the precifc idea in the foundf ; as, in the 
whifpering of the breeze, the tumbling of 
ruins. 

Eug* Or, The rumbling of Drums, as 

thus^ . 

The douUe» double^ double beat 
Of the thundering Drum 
Cries, Hark, the foes come. 

Drydeni 

This is altogether ridiculous j t^t rule 
of Criticifm, the found fhould fe^m an echo 
€6 Che fenfcy muft not be underftood too 
^ literally* 
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Ut^mlly^ The founds Jhould, indeedt be 
always in accord with the fenfe^ but they 
Aould accompany, not mimic it. As the. 
movements of a good dancer are governed, 
by the mufic, fo the mufic of the verfe 
ihould be governed by the idea : but, the 
nature of language will not admit, in this 
latter cafe, of a conftant correlpondence : 
however, though we cannot, fo often as we 
might wifh, make our numbers hapmohize 
^ith the fubjcd, we fhould never fufier 
them to run counter to it—as they too evu 
'dently do in the foUowbg inftancc* 

Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly. 

When the fiprce eagle cleaves the liqgid Iky > 

Not half fo fwiftly the fierce e^glc moves, 

"When thro* the clouds he drives the 

tiembling doves. j 

JVin^or Foreft. 

% S I hai^e 



i SAtB hot met widi aayliftet nioni •! 
vurlance with tlkir kbjeSt thftn tbeib :-in« 
ftead fif nmniitg l%Ktlf dTt ibcf 4^^ #Wf 
ffttiie(OAgvH(. 

Tq ^«ribe how Bar we may gf> in tht» 
Viil4 of ioutatioa, is impofllble* othenHfe, 
duA by exampks i/or this* Uke nuinjr other: 
br^uties in poetry, can be dittennined only 
by ft happinds of i«eltng. 

Thb author of the Fleete has iarri^ th^ 
iehdmeata} harinony to the utmoft allow* 
able point, in the- following defcnptm of 

wlA cafy cotuft 

tht vcMi glide i utOeik their Ijpeed be 

ftopp*d 

By dead cahns, tfaait oft fie on thp|b imooth 

&», ■ 

: White 



as^hile e^y^rf Z^fr fl^eps ^ thqi the 

^be dowoy featW on the cordage hupg, 
J4Qfvcs not ; di$ flat fta flxines^ Uke ytUow 

gdd 
FttsM in the fire» or like the marble floor 
iyf fome old temple, wide. 

, It is evident, that the poet.fludied the 
^ifiis^ in xhefe ver&t ; but be has foftenod 
1m sirtiice by the (m^ity c^ his laa* 
!£y«gri iiad it not bani£x this» the laboor 
wQuld hs^e bee» mtnifi^. JHIence k ^-* 
spearSf thai the perfc£BM of this ^Mats erf 
jb^mony omflft^ In ic^ feemlng wholly ac^ 
,«i4|}nial : aii4 ^ can poly he, whaa tltft 
. V€«^ are A^ h»|f Hy cho&ni am}i^ feundi 
.ure iff (ttnafi^led ifitH th^ idea, that thc| 
X^fim dl tf) fpiiag irain cme an^ the fiunc 
tt|«tiMitf t{iafo^« 

E 4 »S?r 
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Hot. Let qs, at the Atme time, fuppof^ 
the i4ea to be beautiful^ and then, your dc- 
fcripttOA wiH fcach much farther than yolk 
inceodfd ;. for, k takes in, not. only a part 
of good writing, but, perhaps, th^ whole. 

E^. FaoM this point* we m^y t^e * 
general view of oyr fubjedt. We began by 
confidcring harmony (imply as an addrefa — 
10 tho ear': thence^ we traced its corro-r 
ipondence vritb th& idea, and, of cciurfcr 
with the ipiagiuation; The fimplcft ivuth ^ 
\% pleafing by its very nature ; but this 
pleasure cannot be too much Heightened ; 
the.force ^nd furprifc of imagery, the ele- 
gance of d»^ion, the varied atcords of 
harmony tend all to this point. Poetiy is to 
^e ibul, what the fun is to nature; it caHs 
forth, it chtrilhes, it adorns her beauties* 
A§ w^ improve our langua^, w<^inultiply 
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thcrefources of pt)ctry*; of all the means 
of forwarding this improvement, the form- 
ing and perfcfting our verOfieation is the 
moft powerful. 

J^. I did not imagine. Eugenic, that the 
^ow of a yerfe (:ould b^ve taken fo large a 
range. 

Eugl' It extends ftill farther. Why docs 
the eye^fill with gladncfs, at the bare men- 
tion of a great or generous aftion i The 
mind is prcTdi^ofed to receive th^ fifieft 
^mprdfions ; th^ truedir^iflion ^fid happieft 
cfFedt of poetry, is, by renewing thf fe iin- 
preflions, to prefervc the mind in a ftate of 
fenfibility : we are Induced to repeat thpie 
impi^c^ons, by the pleaiirig fenfations with 
which they are af tended*: for, the'fuprcmc 
Qoodoeftilia^ lo^formed our organs, that 

'' ^ -. thofo 
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th<^ aru. vhich tend moft^ to re&ie our 
<celuig9» and) of cQoiibqococc> our mamierst 
give us at the fiuut tune, the greateft plea^ 
fure. Now^ it is probable^ diat all the 
powers which produce thefe refined plea* 
lures fpdng ifirom Qiie commoii principle) as 
It is evident diey tend to one common end : 
ibr there is fuch an intercourfe among them» 
that* while we perfed our feiUatio<is in any 
one of thenit we acc^uiinQ a genoral apme^ 
for th^i alU 

Hort. Muft not ^ moral feofe partake, 
ia fome me^fuyre^ of this geocnl .con* 
iiexioA^ 

' Ef^. The ttt^or of tU CkanAei»ftjft 
will anfwer pu muck betttr than I can 
do [m] : ^' The mind, which is ijp9&9im 
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^ or auditor c£ ether mmds^ cannot be with* 

^ out its Eje and Eari fo as tpdifcern pro* 

^ portion ; di(tingaiQi found, and fcan each 

«* ientinient or thought which comes before 

*« k^ It ftels the ieft and harflif the agree* 

^* able and difagreeabkt in the aSedtionsi 

lland finds ^fml znd^JUt^ ^Aammntsmi 

<* a diffananU ai really and tndy here, as in 

*^ any miifieal nutnlMrs, or In the out* 

^* ward ^rms or reprefentatipns 6f feniible 

^things.*' 
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D I A L O G U E II. 



Par. / I ^ H E moment, Eug^nio, you 
J[ left us ycfterday, Afpafia be- 
took hcrfelf to her Shakefpear : her eagemcfi 
|o apply the hint3 you have ^ven her, i% 
not to be fatisfied ; and (he feems to enjoy 
her (}Ucoveries» like one who had fuddenly 
acquired a new feole. 

To nobler fig^cs, 
Mi<^l ftoax Adam*s eyes the film re« 
moved* 
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\ Aff. Such advartt^gcs Were rtot intended 
for us poor women ; even Angels are par* 
<tiali as you reprefent them : thus Michael, 
when he nieant to enlighten Adam, fiiya 
to him, 

• . • . *-.... Aftend 
This hill; let Eve (for I have drench'd her 

eyes) 
^er^ fleep below, while thou to forefight 
wak'ft. 

V S6 k is you men.deal with us ; you cut 
•us off from th^ means of knowlege^ and 
tlien iMmder/atow ignorance. Good fenfe 
you have appropriated, by calling it manly. 
Tafte, indeed, you allow us ; but you keep 
'it inTubjfftioa to your fupenor gcntui :«« 



JEig-. WsRS you to eatambe thoroughly^ 
the difitfence between Taile and Geniu^ 
you would have the fati^iAioa to finc^ 
that there arc few men who are .cttcitled ok 
a fubmiflion from you on this account 

. 4^ Lit me» Eugeaio^ o^ne this obli- 
^^tiong at I Imn 4Mie ittafiff atkti%. » 

you. 

Et^. As Our conrerfation ydftetday turned 
inorcly on poetry, we may prcferve a con- 
m»o9k Vy cMiti4M|g^ ^firiHm m be 
<WimMi> laKl; « chqr M^Ke tt «h|C aPi. 
.WJ|9 dry M> aiGc 4««nBMiA«Br 
«n«4*«4<> itiiriUbt«ify »0 aatc«di:thMi 

tf€fgvtim anbkli diqr act iMftini%; mth 
aited, 

.- A Post 
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A Poet xHisilratcs one olgtft by a com** 
parifim i^lth Mother : he difcoTtrs a juft; 
andbeautifQl relitibti between two ideas :f 
this is Genius. Afpafia feels in its whole 
force the merit of that invention ; this is 
Taile, Now» it is evident^ that there mufit 
be a great di^arnce between the, peiceiv'^ 
ihg a beauty that is diicovered for us, an4 
the making that difcovery ourfelves : ac*^ 
cordingly, we are aflured by es^eriencc^ 
that a man of quick |)erceptton» tnay be of 
flow invention ^ and that a lively reader 
Ksif be a dull ptetk 

H^. Ws are fo apt to over-iate our ows^ 
talents, that I do hot at all wonder^^ ihat ft^ 
fnaaif inen ihoiild, 44 dmofelva^ Aiftalte 
SenfiMlky ^ Omi*. A»t wt iMk tMr 

much encouraged in this error by the vanity 
of Critics and Commenutoics, who are con* 

tinually 
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tioually infinuating to. us, that thry paf-^ 
take, in fome meafure^ of that Diyinkyf 
which they attribuce to their poets. 

Eiig. UnhaI>i*ilV, they lupport their 
pxeteinrtOn by the [»] aufliority of Cicero, 
who Was himfelf the (Ifongefl; exception l!o 
it. Ill ftiort, Hortenfio, the bcft Critic, 
<2Dnlidei^ merely as fiich, is but a depen- 
dent, a fort of planet to his original > he 
does no more than redeive and refled that 
light, of which his poet is 'the fountain. 

J^. It yoa mean that I Ihoidd have it 
dear conception of Genius, you muft de- 
fend from thefe exalted ideas to its efieds. 

' £ii']Qmnua ciaxAaA interpretes, at Grtmisnatic} 
Poctanim, jMoxime ad eoriu0ti qaos intierpretaBtiiry dhri- 
naUDnem videntar aocedeio*- 

Cic/dcDivin.t i 

Bug. 
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' E^. Tm diftinftive pwperty of Genius 
hto furprize, either by original Beauty, or 1 
Greatnefe in the ideal Thcfe are the iirtafter I 
fpringsi'but thefc are others whith afefab- 
tvdinate : for a fupcrior genius will 10 dre& 
the moft common thought, or familiar 
image, as to give it fomc unexpcfted ad- 
vantage j by which it becomes apparendy, 
if riot really, original: the refult is the 
fiime^i we are furpriztfd'; every fbch cSe£t 
implies a degree of novelty, and, confe- 
quently, of Invention. 

Hor. I^ not lurprife rather the effcft of 
wit than of genius ? 

'Ekg. To deternime' this, vft moft (tare 
ttfe (KiSference between them. This feems 
Id^meto'^'dtpend' on* the' degree's of our pe- 
V F netration. 
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netration, and the nature of oar feelings^ 
The man of wit has a limited view into the 
relations of ideas; and from thofe which he 
does fee, his feelings diredk him to choofe 
I the mod fingular, not the moft beautifuh: 
He works upon us by furprife merely ; but 
the man of gpnius furprifes by an excels 
of beauty* 

Bor, It tfioald fcem to follow from hence, . 
that the genius may be a wit when he 
pleales ; yet we have feen fuch, who have^ 
made the acteitipt without fuccefs. 

Eug* Very rarely, when they give into 
the praflice of being playful : thus, who 
has more wit than Shakefpeaf ? If others 
have failed, it muft have been from the 
influence <^a better habit : accuftomed tg 
unite ideas by their beauties, they overlook 

. th« 
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the little points of fimilicude in thofe which 
ate the moft oppofed; or, of difierence, ia 
thofe which are the moft united : hence, as 
Cunning is but a f}iort«lighted Wifdom, 
Wit rtiiy be called' the T^few^fight of 
CeniuSi 

Hot. Yov itiake a greater difference 
between them than will be allowed by 
inany« 

Eug* I USE therh in that fenie, in which 
they are underftood, when we fay, that 
Ovid had wit, and Virgil genius : that this 
is the mOft exadi and received fenfe of thefe 
words, will appear frofti hence, that, were 
I to affert, tfiat Virgil had more wit than 
Ovid, I Ihould be laughed at: yet this 
Would be the conlequence of ^mderftand- 
-Fa. ing 
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ing Wit in too [a] inlargied. a. Icnfe» or oi 
majdng it cqulva^eot to.Gei;iu& 

j^. IfHAVis, been often, ill fausfied witft 
myfclf, for not readily; cnteripg into fqch 
thoughts, as 1 have known were generally; 
eftecmed witty. You have, I thank you, 
Sugenio, leflened the number of my. mor^ 
tifkations. Lmudown, Lhave-alway^s pr&o 
ferred Humour to Wit, perhaps it^^asas, 
that I more eafily underftood it. I fhould 
call upon you for a better explanation of 
this matter, were I npt more intent on 

True Wit is Nature to advantage drels'd^ 
ta^t iinlinedktely. after t^is^ the Poet p4^s«^ 

. For wcNcks p^.hsLvs loprcwit tkai^ jd^ '€0^ gO^r 
tiow^ let us fuMitate the definition in the Place' of the 
ihiagt and it vdH flaod thus. AJ^otli, may: hkv^ jopie 
of Jf^ifre i^Ji'dto^iuhaptag^f This 

k iinpoffible ; and it is evident, that the (imfufion arises 
^1^ jthe Poet's hafing amiexfid two di£erent ideas to the 
ram* word— *-« 

another. 
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jmthcr. Ybu.Tetn6inbei^ thit, difcourfing 
the Briier ^y^ bn a pilTag^ in the in^ry 
ii*$ the BetMies rf Pa^if^^ in which, th^e 
ixp&imtf X}£ fcktry is rather hiiitcd at 
th^n explained, ybts protnifed tne^ that jrou 
^uJd enlarge this ^aft of the fobjti^;^ 

E^g. I iTMDERSTAND you, Afpafia; an4 
fliouki be glid, in this, as in every thing 
dfe, to prevent your wifhes. 

I OBSERVED jufl: now, that the diftindive 
property of Genius is to fufprifc, either 
by original Beauty, or Great ncFs, in the 
idea. 

The principal beauties in Poetry, Ipring 

from the force or elegance of its images : 

of thefe, we will firft examine fuch as ^re 

F 3 peculiar 
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peculiar to Poetry ; after which, , wc will 
pafs to thofe which are in common t9 
Poetry and Painting. Qf the former cla(3» 
are a]l images founded on comparisons^ 
cither direfl:, or implied. The merit erf" 
tbefe confifts in a ftriking fimilttude be- 

; twecn two objefts, which, to common ob- 
fervation, have no apparent or neceflary 

• eonnexlon : hence we may judge of the 
merit of a comparifon, by the degree erf 
our furprife, which arifcs from a combined 
admiration of its juftnefs, its novelty, and 
beauty. A eomparifon is <|ircdl: in the 
following inftancc — 

• •.*•. On iier left breaft 
A mole cinque-ipotted, like the crimfoq 

drops 
r fh' bottom of a cowflip— 

CymlfUne. 
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An implied comparifon/ or, in the Ian 
guage of the Cridcs, % metapbor, conflfti 
in conveying an idea intirely by the fub 
ftitution of an image : this will be btft un 
junderftood by an example.-— r* 

An6£<.o, in Me»fure for Meafure, ob 
Serving, that his guUty paflion for Ifabella 
was inflamed by his knowledge of her in 
nocence, is (hocked at the wickednefs of hi 
nature; which he aggravates by the fo^i 
of a metaphor. 

? r ^ - ^ -^ - - Can it be 
That modefty may more betray our fenfe 
Jh^n woman*s Hghtncfi ! " having waft 

ground enough, 
^* Shall we defire to raife the Sanftuary, 
♦^ And pitch our evils there ? Oh fie, fie 

F ^ Some 



eftfj |he|p two ]^^ ^ km^TP^ l^c f«IBff. 

fupport it by e «;e(|p|}pr, Tl^ if § 
gh degree of beauty \ for„ it cart only 
ppcn, when the comparifon ia le€X^i- 
dy juft^ that tlie qualities eflentral to the 
rrowfd obj^d^ are, /with fhe utmoftpr&-« 
iet]i^, traos&rred to the original one* Thui^ 
Ugriys» d^iibtibing i^ his pupils, the ruia 
his fortunes at court. - - > 

; - ;- *. - Gymbcline lov'dfne, 

\^ l^k^n a foldkr wai the. tbetiie, my^ 

. .name ...:.. 

as not far off: then was I as a tree, 

hofe boughs did bend with frdit. But in 

\ one night, ^ - 

ftorm, or robbery, call it what you will. 

Shook 
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?bwk ihym mj iwBow- hangings, my, 

jDf leaves; 
And Tiehmt hsmc to woathen 

CymMine. ■ 

Of this fpecics of beauty, the following 
Ji, pcrHdpSf a jEBH mone elegant ekampl 



- r ^ -r She ntvfr «>W her Iwe^ 
^ut Jet concf^lm^t, liJi;^ « worm i* th' budg 

Shaksspear^s images are not mere a4- 
dreflTes to.t^e fancy ; they (}q not play about^ 
the furf^gc c^ an objeft > they carry us intct 
Its cffcpce.-r — ^A% where th$ n^other of 
Hamlet endeavjoiirs to excuj[e his .extrava- 
gance.—— 

Th« 
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» • - * This is mere madneft i 
And thus a while the fit will work on him : 
Anon, as patient as the female dovCf 
£ie that her golden couplets are ctifdos'd^ 
His filcncc will J!f drooping, 

Had the Poet commanded at one view . 
the whole circle of Nature, he could no? 
have fekftcd fuch another contrafr to 
madnefs. It is the moft pevk& image of a 
patient, innocent, and modeft filence, that 
ever fpning from human invention. It U 
by the frequency and degree of thefe beau- 
ties, principally, that an original Genius i^ 
diftinguifhed. Metaphpi^ are p him» what 
the Eagle was to Jupiter, or the Doves to 
Venus, fymbqls of his Divinity ; the fuftt 
jndicjjtions ofM^j^fty and Beaqty. 

Nor, 
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Hot. It has been a matter of wonder to 
oiany, tbiat an imagination^ at timcst fi> 
wild and ungofvtmable as that of Shake* 
lpear» ihould, in the finer imitations oi 
nature, be diftinguiihcd by an unequalled 
elegance and propriety. 

. Ef^. If we conlider the nature and pro* 
grefs of the imagination, we need not 
wonder, that fgperior fpirits fbould be the 
moft fubjeft to tbefe eiccefies. The ex- 
tremities of poetic boldncfs, like thofe of 
peribnal courage, will often have a tinc- 
ture of extravagance. But, this will not be 
the cafe in men of fubprdinate talents ; truft- 
ing more to imitation than their own feel* 
angs, they move in one even tenor; with 
them, judgment is but an obfervancl^ of 
fvk^ \ a fecurity to th(:ir weaknei3. 

And 
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ind o£mi, to dieir comfort MH thtey find 
rheihaided Beetle in A f^er hold 
rban is the fall wingNi Eagte*'^'-^'^ 

The laft fpccics of beauty in compara- 
ivc imagery, which I fhall fpeak of here, 
xxiCifls in nrducii^ a metaphor tA ^point. 
When a pi^tore is given m% in a fin^e word, 
make out which^ in our owh imagiM^ 
ion, we muft go through a llicoeifion x£ 
deas, then are we furprized in the mo£(: 
igreeabte manner, and the beauty, df coude, 
a confammate* You fhall have, Aipdk, 
bft €tattip]e of this from your favourite %u- 
jior, Fktchif. Amimor^ in «f^er to con* 
teal tho cMix of his grief^ bad fNit on a 
ho«(r of inir«h } Midandu^ Ms friend^ wto 
granted to^esMRtrtiia lecret ftt>lii Mm^Was 
l(^t to be fb impoled on. 

Yota 
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- - - You may fliape, Amintor» 
Caufes to cozen the whole world widiatt, , 
And yourfelf too ; but us not like a friend^ 
To hide your foul from me ; 'tis, not your 

nature 
To be thus idle ; I have feen you ftand 
As you were blajied^ midft of all your mirth. 

Maids Tragedy. 

It is by the force or elegance of its allu- 
fipns. and images, that a poetic didion is 
4iftipguiIhed|from fimple verfification. The 
Mijfesi according to Johnfon, have their 
anvily apd a verfe may be laboured into 
precifion and harmony : but, the fallies of 
tHeiimgmtion are prompt and decifive^ 
they fpring- at once into being, and ara 
b^aufies at their firft conception. Thus, 
in the. language of a Poet, the fiin is the, 
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r^t of heaven ; the heaven itfelf— a ftarry. 

pavement j a Q^t\Di^y freUtd with golden fire » 

Does the mind exult in its fuUeft freedom ? 
It is— as ^r^tf^, as general as the a^^ air. 
What arc the repeated calamities of life ? 
The^/»^/ and arrows of outrag.eous fortune ? 
The properties of fleep ? 
The ^/r/i& of each ddy%life\ fore labour's kaib^ 
Bahn of hurt minds. 

Are our tender years expofed to the infedion 
cf vice-? — the Cdinkcx galls the infants of 
thefpring. Is the night invoked to cduntc- 
ixance deeds of horror and cruelty ? 

Comcp .thick night f . 
And /^// thee in ;he dunneit Cmoak of helL 

Hor. How miferably naked of thcfe 
beauties are the works of our t^rdinary 

foqgftecs ? 
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/bngfters I Their metaphors are like the 
Mattered trees in a deiert, fiarved and foli- 
ury : in Shakefpear^ they are vigorous,, 
luxuriant, thickly fprcad over every part of 
his poetry. , 

Eug. This cbmparifon will hold, with 
refpeft to images in general : as to theic,: 
which we have been juft defcribing,. they, 
ieem to me, to bear fome refemblance to 
thole drawings of the capital Paintei-s, in 
which^ though the parts are rather hiuted^ 
than made out, yet the ideas are compleat y 
they both give a delightful ^^cercife to our 
minds, in continuing and enlarging the 
defign. Thus, when the queen would per« 
fuade Hamlet to lay afide his mourning: ^ 

Good jHamlct, caft thy wgkfcd colovtr o£ 

This. 

'5 
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TMs metaphor frcms, at firft, toreiach ndr 
hmhcT than Ate gloomihdS of fcfemlfet*^ 
dreft ; but if our ideaf g5 ateng-widi- the 
poet*s, we Ihall eittend it ta die melancholy 
of his mind [p]. 

flSr. Ths manner in which you haw ex- 
p^jflfed^youffelfinthis place, givrs mclbme' 
itatdn to imagine^ that, joined to tKe plba- 
fiire which you have here remarked, vte 
b»ve a kind^ of leifilh enjoyment on ttiefe' 
ocoafibrts-, fbrj wiiilc wc' enter into th6 
views,, ana oHcjrthe direftibn of the Fbqt, 
w« faiK:y that* we co^opcratfe wiA htnfi •, Wt 
git^w proud of the connexion^ and plume 

Tis not alone my inky cioak» good mother^ 
' No^nor thefrBitfttlriycnmiho^ye, 
That can denotelne truly. — 

ourfelvcs 
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burfelvcs in his beauties. But let me not 
inteitUpt you. 

Ettgi The puipofc of Imagery is either td 
lUtilbate, or aggrandize bur ideas : of the 
fonner» enough has been faid. 

I'he greatnefs bf ah image is moft ob- 
vious^ vihetk it ftrikes us by its immediate 
jpower^ and with a fudden eflfe^l ; as^ in, thei 
defcription of $atan in Paradife Loft. 

---.•- He^ above the reft 
in (hape.4nd.gpfture proudly eminent. 
Stood like a tow*r. 

A stcbUt) fpeciesof tbfc fubliiiie confifti 
in giving a gradation to imagery, There 
is not, perhaps, in Poetiy, a nobler inftance 
itf this, than in the defcription of Satan*s 
return to hell— 

Q He 
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- - He through the midft, unmark'd^ 
En (how Plebeian Angel militant 
Of loweft order, pafs'd -, and from the door 
Of that Plutonian hally Invifibfe 
Afcended his high throne, which under 

ftate 
Of richcft texture fpready at th* upper end 
Was p^lac^ in ifegal luftre. Down a while 
He fat, and round about hrm (aw unfeen: 
At lafl: as from a cloud his fulgent head 
And (hape Star-bright appear^. 

Par. Lo/t. 

Uort. While yo» repeatc4 t^fe fines; 
Eugenio, I &lt myfelf aSbfted with the 
l&mekind of pkafure^ as when we fee a 
cloud riling flbwly. from the vale, become 
!^y ^^gre!^ the ornament of the heavens. 
Might I, therefore, judge fro^i my QWft 
feelings, I fhould conclude, that fuch images 
4 ^ 
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as are in motion, and wbichi by a gradual 
enlargement, keep our fcnfes in fufpcnfe, 
are more interefting than thofe, which owe 
their. power to a fingle imprcffion, and arc 
perfeft at their firft appearance. Where 
there can be no gradation in an objefb, its 
influence on the mind is immediately deter- 
mined. 

Bug. In this obfervation, we fee the rea- 
fon, why the principal beauties in Paradife 
Loft, have been naturally thrown on the 
perfoa of Satan. To dcfcribe a permanent 
and unchangeable glory, is to paint with- 
out {hades *, the Sun is more delightful in 
its fettiAg, th^Sin in its txieridian. The di- 
rine Perfeftion, pure and Angelic natures, 
c^n have no clouds, no CQntrafts •, they are 
all one blaze. But, it. is not -ib, in, the de- 
^iption of fallen Greatnefs \^ of dimini(hed 
G 2 and 
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Jid interrupted fplcndofs of a fuperioi' 
laturc funk aftd difgraccd, but emerging 
It intef^als from its degradatbn. This is a 
utgcft fa truly poetic ; it gives rife to fucK 
i train of flu£tuating in^a;ges, that, let the 
>bje& be ever fo obno^Ous^ if the danger^ 
IS to the prefent eafe, be rcrfiote, it fcizes 
)n the imaj^nation, all eaSmer confidcra^ 
ucms are thrown afide^ and the {enfes are 
liWFied away beyond the reach of reflec- 
tion. 

^. This is the beft apology I ever heard 
fpr a diabolical greatne&. 

JEug. As ai gttit ttkd: Was prodttced ia 
the laft inftance by a gradation in a fingle 
image, (b xnfiy it equally proceed ftom the 
arrangement or fucccflion of difierent idois; : 

Of 
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Pf this, the following defcnptioA of a ftorm 
1$ a lingular tt^mj^ 

« F - - • • Haft thoii. Spirit; 
Iperforn^d %o po|nt die tdnpeft that I bad 

^ w ^ - • ? To every arddei 
I boaided the Kuiifs fliip: iiinsr iHl.t))^ 

; !)«*, 
Kow 1^ tl)e wal|e, the deck^ in every tai)in 
) fl^'d amazement. Sometimes r4 divi<j^ 
/Vnd burn in many places : on the 9>|l m^% 
I'Be yanls^ and boltfprii^ would | f^ftic 

diftinaiy, 
jIM) m^ and jpin. JpveVlightnings the 

precurfors 
pf dreadful thunder^ckpSi more mtimen^ 

^ry 
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And fight out running were not; the fire 

and cracks * 
Of fulphurous roaring, the mai^ iiiiljghty 

: • ,: Ncf^u^e: : . . . ^ ^ 
S^v^*i tq beikgc« aad make bi3 b^ld waves 

tremble 5 
Yea, his dread trident (hake. 

Tempefi. 



Tra* drcumftantes lit dxis tfcrfcHption 
are brought together in a maifnerfi) unex- 
|iil6fea 9 they crtnWi Off eaxrh othdr S)eith 
iixA fdrteand rapidity, that our Tpiiftf iuit 
Ift oni c6h'tin«ed Ixtrr^'df ftrrpfift. ' You 
may obferve, that this* hnpetoofity givts 
way by degrees to a more rcgalar* climax : 
we to out wth filrJi)rifc^'We cnd-Hi 9ir6h<fe'< 

Jim^l maSt s^i one redHairk to tlibft 
which you have made on this pitkigt. The 
^ - ^ ' • lub- 
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. . .-♦' • i 

fubftituting the divinity of the fca, to thd 
thin^ it&lf^ was a mafterly ftroke of cdd- 
dud. How it fublimes the objefit i 

Eug. Y<Hi have fcon in the laft inftance, 
that the fublimc is produced [j], partly, 
bythe choice of great circumfiances; partly, i 
hy the rapid fucccfEon of thofc circum- 
ftances : on the other hand, the Beautiful^ 
which te^ds to dcBght^ not, to tranfpor^ 
tis, may receive an equal advantage fro^ 
the fucCefllon of the ideas, and this, on a 
priacipjc quite oppofite to the former— ^ 

ftroin iCtmjp «o camp, through the fouj 

. womb of flight, 
The hum of either army ftilly founds 5 

G 4 Thai 
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fhat the fixt centine|s almpft receive 
rhe fecrei: whilpers of pach others watch. 
*irt »nftf?crs fire, and through their paly 

flamc^ 
ilach battel fees the others umbered face, 
iteqd threaten^ ^ed, jn. high and bo^Aful 

jieighs, 
Her cmg the Night's dull ear \ and (pm thcL 

t^nts 
rhe armourer; accomplilhing the knights^ 
Vith bufy hammqrs clofing rivets up 
jiye dreadful note of preparation. 

' Chor. toa y. 

We rpay obfervp in the progreffion of 

)unds, a perfeft correfpondcnce with what 
as been here remarked concerning our 
leas : fpr^ in ipufic, wc are tranfported by 
idden tranfitions, by an impetuous re-ite-» 
Ltipn of impreflions: on the contrary, 

5 y? 
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we are delighted by a placid fucceffiqn of 
lengthened cones^ which dwell on the fenie, 
and infinuate themfelves into our inmol^ 
fecUDgs. The analogy between Pocfry and 
jMufic i$ not confined to tbefe two effe^. 
We know, that in both thefe arts, a well 
fupported c|imaz i; 9 fonftant fource of 
the fublime- Again, 9s in mufical cpntipo- 
^tiop, harmopy i? the refujt oft well cho« 
fen union and focceQion of founds, fo, in 
Poetry, there is a harmony or beauty, which 
fpnng} f^^ th^mpft natural sind. pleafii^ 
j^rrangeipent of our idei^. 

ji^, I READtLY comprehend, that a gra- 
dual rife from fmaller circumftances to 
greater, Aiould be produdkive of the fub* 
}ime,'bccaufe, a contrary proceis has always 
^ mean effcft. Of a beauty of order di« 

ftinft 
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ftind from this, I have not fo clear a con- 
ception. 

JEiff. The beauty of order may be proved 
by the following experiment. Were you^ 
in the above defcription of a night fcene^ 
to change the order of the circumftances, 
you wovld find, that each particular idea 
' irould lofe a {lart; of its ^rce, and that the 
general cffcA would be confiderably weak^ 
€ned. What can be the reafon of this, but 
that the arrangement of the ideas is, at 
prcfcnt, fuch, as to give the greateft truth 
and evidence to the thing repre&nted ; fo 
that the imagination, not being delayed, 
or embarraffcd by the neccffity of ftudying 
its object, receives every impreffion, as it 
dSerst with facility and promptnefs ? It is 
on this principle, that, in the general plan, 
or difpofition of a fubjeft, we are fo well 

pleafed 
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picafed with that perfpicuity of order, that 
clcarqefs of connexion, by which the (everal 
parts feem to grow out of each other,, and 
the fatisfaftion of the underftanding every 
where keeps pace with the pleafurcs of the 
imagination. From thefe obfervations we 
tMy ^^y^ ^^^ following conclufions^firil, 
|hac fine vH^iQg depends as much on ahap- 
pin^ in th< arrangement, as in the choice 
of our idea3 : in the next place, that all fuch 
progfeffive^ergy or beauty as has been 
here defaibed, muft, equally with tbofe 
imagrs iv^& are founded on comparifon, 
be qnthely fditign to paibting.-— 

. jFfor..Wc cannot, it is true, paint a com- 
parifon or. a meti^hor ; but, we may rc- 
prcfeitt the various afFeftions and palEons of 
Ithe mind, by clothing them in images, and 
as it were, drawing forth the foul into fea- 
ture 
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turc and acftion. Here, it (hould fcem^ that 
the Painter and Po^t go hand in hand ; and 
^t may be, with fbme advantage to the for- 
mer, as his imitations come nearer to ^ ne* 
ality. 

Ettg. You have opened upon us a new 
fccnc of imagery. As to your remark on di^ 
Painters advantage, 1 muft obKerve to Vou, 
diat the merit of thefe Jimple Images^ olr 
Piftures, whether it be in poetry ot fzint* 
ing, cannot confift merely in their juftnefs ; 
for, this is no niore than what we ixpeff; 
it mull thene&re fpring^ eithei^ fvqm^ an 
exquifitenels in the d^ree pf bdiiptj, } as, 
from ahappinefs in the circuqn(hu\ces. . Of 
the former, we have a fine example in tl|e 

defcription given by BcUariusof lus prince- 
ly pupil ^ 
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%j - - ' - • - - This Paladour, 
PST^The heir of Cymbclinc and Britain) Jove I 
#j|^!yhen on my threc-fooc ftool I fit, and tell 
|ie warlike feats I've done, his ipirits fly 



•fji^y, 




i^^^l& 

^^' 



my ftory ; fay. Thus mine enemy fell, 

d thus I let my foot on's neck j— even 

then, 

princely blood flows in his cheek, be 

fwcats, 

ains his young nerves, and puts himlelf 

in poflure 
^bat ads my words, 

CymieUne. 

;; Of equal beauty, tho' in a different kind, 
i^the following pifturc of Love and Sor- 
pifiipw.— Imogen, on her hulband's going in- 
'V^tb baniihment, had lent her fervant Pifanio 
fto attend him to the ihip \ on his retum» 







V. 
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Ihe queftions him as to the particulars of 
her hufband's departure*--* 

Thouiiioud'ft have made him cr'n \^^^^^ 

As little as a Crow, or lefs^ ere left 
To after- eye him-i- 
Pifdn. Madam, (o I did> . 
Im. I would have broke mine cfc Itringsj '^ 
' • crack't 'cm but '/>'Vi 

To look upon him— ^ si^i^: 

Nay, tVUow'ii him, 'till he had melted from. J | 
The fmallnefs of a gnat, to' air, aftd then 
Have tum'd mine eye, and wept:. 

Cymbelim. r^j^- 

' The difference between poetic and real p^* 
Painting, may be clearly feen in this lift *'*; 
example : the circumftances in this defcrip-p s. V 
tion, which tend to heighten tho beauty Xr y 




,*. 
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of the image in the laft line, cannot be ex- 
. prcffcd by the Painter ; he can have no ad- 
vantage from a fuccefljon of ideas. If^ in 
fubje^s that are in common to the Poet and 
"Painter, the latter be limited ^ k again, 
; there are many, from \vhich he is totally . 
excluded. In this view, I (hall continue, 
• ;' as I began, to mark the advantages pecu- 
;, !\iu to poetry. In each of thele two laA 
fex^mpl^, the image furpriies by the de- 
v.* gree of its beauty. But, there are others. 
w wHi^h owe their. tfkStj as I have faid, to a 
^\ happincfa in the dtrcumfttoces. Of this, we 
''\ have, I thir^, an example ki that t>eautiful 
;-^: icehce, in the Tcmpeft, between Ferdinand 
". and Miranda. 



• t. 



A^. Do you lave nae ? 
Ferd. O heav*n. Or earth, bear witncfctotbisi 
ibund. 

And 
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And crown what I profcfs with kind evenf; 
If I (peak trticj if hollowly, invert 
What bed is boaded me, to mifchief ! I 
Beyond all limit oi what eNe in the worldy 
Do love, prize, honour ycni, 
Mr. ^ I am a fool 

To weep it what Vm glad of. 

Tears of gladnefs^ are n6t unconfimoA i 
but^Mk^ianda^ from her particular education^ 
could have no knowledge of the paffions in 
their extremes ^ fiie is therefore forpriftd zp 
this apparent confufion in their fymptoms : 
her furprifc is a fpring to ours— 

This leads us, you i^, to aji ei&ntial' 
point b the pathetic, namdy, when a fenti« 
inent fprings with a peculiar happineis ftows 
the charaftcr and the occafioxu 

0?hu# 
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Thus the Poet f-— 
The Heats and Minutes of afiairs ate 

watch'd. 
And the nice Points of Time are met, and 

fnatch'd. 

As thefe lines were written in praife of 
Fletcher, I fhall ^vc you an example of 
the thing defcribed^ from his Maid's Tr^ 
gedy — Melantius, on bis arrival ^/t Court, 
hears that his friend Amintor was that mora- 
}ng married. He knew that; he was con- 
traded to Afpafia I but did not know that 
iPse had been deferted by him : in this in- 
ftaitt Aipafia comcisi acrols him— 

Udelantm. 
* « «» - - Hail, maid and wife 
Thou fair Afpafia ! may the holy knot 
Jhat thou haft ty'd to day, laft 'till the hand 
^ H Of 
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Of age undo it! may'ft ihiou bring a race 
Unto Amintor, tRat hiay fill the world 
Succeflively with foldiers -s- Afj}". My har4 

fomrnes 
Dcferve not fcorn •, for I was nevef proud. 
When they were good— r- 

%Hfei vfe ktitjfc/ tM Afpafia ttidii^lk 
Jierfeff fhTahed^ the broth'df df h<if hifi^jr 
frval, ttts Mhiefir Bcca^ kb'mSCttig^ 
tHat-6flt*heartVfi?ati M bftfeVfe fiffe ii^ifih 
IHffiartt. 

motives, though ii'te clie gtoldM^Woi^^^ 

the pathetic, yet, at the fame time, it na* 
turally prpduces'ititi's in indifference to al| 
ftich imJicktrbiK "df paffioh as" arc ©bVioufi 
^d jgehcral; • • ....... 
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Tm .t»dni0r$ ther^re of ^He Poet, i$ to 
^wci&ina \^tus%ftcQxi ddvaniag^ to theie 

'%3iteal;fs«Im^ ; ttCJ^er, by a hs^inefs in 
tht incidents from which they fpring ^ or 
^me pecvdiarity in the fituadon and cha- 
ra£fcr oi the perlbn afiefted : of thi$ wc 

; have a cdJiiplett cxa:mple, when theD^ugl- 
ici-s 5f l.€ar preft hard upon him to ijb- 

'du(!c %t tiutnber of his Knights— 

■■■■'•■ Mt^OH. 

-' : i - * - . if you «ome to nx;, 
^^l^ot' ntfw I ^ a danger) 1 kitr<!ac you < 
^Itfih^W-fivt ahd twenty J ta snp mpr^ 
''l^'l givie idaofc w m«ico--. 

'■ 'Jb^iB". t gave you aS.'-m 

^ftS'ingmtitiide of s^ daivgjitflri. whft ^ivcd 
Ha saturaHy 
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naturally prcxluce fuch a reproachas this— ^ 
' but it receive^ an additional tendernefs fit)n) 
the violent charafterof Lear, and the ag- 
gravating circumfl:anc€s of his chiUreq'i 

conduft. 

^ If the Pathetic, a3 fbould fecm from thc^ 
proofs, muft owe its eSed to the occafion 
which produced it§, thf fwic may be affirm- 
ed, in part, of tlWvf\iUime : I f;iiy ,ip parr, 
bccaufe though great fentiments, when pro* 
duced in theDraipa, mijiil, in common with 
the pat]ictic». derive a particular and fpe- 
cjfic beauty frpip a h»ppincls in their ap- 
faifatiom y9t tb^CrwU bje-tbis diff^r^ncc 
between themi tbi^ ijf a pathetic (en^ftySBt 
be confidercd independent of the oqcafion 
which produced it, it lofes its pathetic force« 
On the other hanU; if a fubltme f<mti9ienc 
be cofiGdeitd 19 dieiame ligh^ itlo^. tbc 

advantage 
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advantage ic received from a happincfs in 
its application^ but retains its intrindc 
greacnefs. This, I think, will appear, by 
eonaparing the anfwers of Afpafiia and Lear, 
in the two laft examples, with the follow- 
ing reply of Guiderius, to the ra(h and 
foolilh Cloten, who had threatened to kill 
him. 

Art not afraid ? 

.Cuiil. Thofe that I rev'rcnce, thofe I fear, 
the wife -, 

At fools I laugh, not fear thern.^ 

.1 

This fentiihent had been noble on any 
eccafioA^ Qh thb, it is happy as well; as 
grqat. ' 

Pmu tdefe obfervations it^Js evident^ 

'that the variety and force ,of our fenti- 

H 3 meats. 
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ents, parcicuferly in the pathetic, m\j# 
^pchi on the variety and nature 6f their 
otives; In this the Faititer is extremely 
)nBncd \ fof among the infinite turns and 
orkings of the hiind, which may bie ei- 
relied by words, and become^ the fpring* 
t fentimcnt, there arc fo fe^ to which he 
iv^ give 2t fliape or being ; and his indi- 
uions of peculiar and charaderiftic feel- 
igs, are {o vague and undecifive^ that his 
scpreSions, like tbcir npouves, nsb^ft be [}] 
bvious and general. 

y\ If Painting be kiferibi' tb Poctfy, Mufie, coo- 
iered ay an imkauve aitrmvi^ be gl^y ioferier tQ> 
linting : for a$ Mufic has iio means 'drexplaiaing the 
Otives of it$ varioos laipiefliGBia^ its iout^tiMii e£ dib 
anner$ and Fa&Tons muft be extremely vague ai^^. an- 
cidve: for infbmce, the tender and melting fones 
bich may be expreffive of the Paifion of Love» will be 
[oally in ualfoiL wlA tbe «611at^ndfeelirfgsl<tf^Bevo- 
Qce, Friendflup^ Pity, and the like— Apiw,; hosif a«e 
& to di(tingui(h' thii rapid movements ot Anger,, froo^ 

It 
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It i§ obfcrv^bl^, that the fame Critics, 
t7b9 cQn^cpdfi fff mych in Shakefpear a 
^ejg^cdt of thf iwips, ^ equally forward 
if) /^c^iyj^Jedj^^ the Angular energy am 
bfijifjiy of hi.$ j^Qtlmc^ts. Now, it feemi 
V? J3jW* J^4^ :^c f?,uU Mfb>ch they ccnfure 
is the I^riqopaJ fcuiice jcif the J>CAUtije8 whicl 
t^ ja4iB)fe, fprt a^ ^he ?pet was pQt con- 
fined tp an [r] Unity and fimplicity of aflion. 

Aoft qf 'T<n>or» Diftraaioni and all thevioteiit agila 
liooi of die Soul i Bot^ leiFoairy oo-o|idrate with Mu 
fit^ and fpcdfy the motive of each particular imprd 
iioBy we are no 1ob|^ at a loTs i we acknowlege th 
agieemiuit of ^ mmd wiA the idea, and. genera 
ittofieflDns beeoine Specific indications of die Manner 
and the'-PaffleM* 

[rj ArifW«».wJAtP9epQP,.cJ^. yi. obfcrvcj, tha 
thfi.fiift jQrsom^^ ?pet9 w«n imgnlv.iii d>e condiid q 
tbe.<]^f; tNH.WSf}l«4> mManp^s^ ead in th 
fiiftiop.: .fikM 4^ ^^9^ «f his^liq^^ Qnjhe.cofi^ 
•j«»:|llc4ii«.*ft«»4»ft5)f *Q^y^ ,btu were .w|ak i 
the Manners, and declamatory in the lJi^'o{i. By th( 

H 4 he 
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he created incidents in proportion to the 
promptnels and vivacity of his genius. 
Hence, his fentiments fpring from motived 
cxqoifitely fitted to produce them : to this 
they owe that original fpirk, that com- 
mandiiig energy, which overcome the im- 
probabBities of the Icene i and tranQiort 
the heart in defiance of the underftand- 
tng; X do not mean by this to juftify our 

kiamia^ af« CO be ondeiAood jJl ibdfe (endmeats w&^ 
icdomc iiMBrarida> 6f 'Cbawiaer, The a d vanby of 
hefe in Ti^edy, asocndiiig to Aiiflode^ confifts in thisp 
hat ihey give us a nile» bf which we vaaf judge whtt 
be wfoiaiioiift wad attoos of UMper^NMia theDnma 
ioUhe. After dasrhecpofiuet ^Poefts of jBidme^ 
or being wok ia the Muuwn. Aiym^MmvmmOmfwtg 
tuOwc r^aymimt nai. Dadcf, his CoauDenHtorr has 
fiSed the £une cenfiae on the Frttidil>rama— Aojoorl. 
loi, dans la plus part des ]»6ces de mi Fcietei, on ne 
onndit ks moenrs des pcribonages, qo*en let voiant 
£ir. A^ both the Greek and French Poets, bete ipdtea 
'e figid obfenrers of die dramatic Umties» theft 
'ft rtroTigljr coofrm what has been advanced oa 

ft. ;^ 

4 Poet 
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t^oct in all his cxccflcs. It muft be con- 
fcflcd, that he has often carried the indul- 
gence of his genius much too far : but, it 
Is equally certain, that a rigid obiervancc 
of the dramatic unities is not free from ob- 
je£tions : for, as no one fimple and con- 
fined adion can furnifh many incidents, and 
thofe, fuch as they are, muft tend to one 
common point, it neccflarily follows, that 
there muft be a &menels and uniformity in 
the featiments. What muft be the refuk 
pf this ? Why, narration is fubftituted in 
the place of the a&ion; the [r] weaknefs 
in the manners fupplied by elaborate de- 
icriptions I and the quick and lively turns 
of paflion are loft in the detail, and pomp 
of declamation. 

H^t. May we not add to th9^ an ob-. 
jeAion^ which has often ftruck me, and 

which 
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ivbicb cxtenc^^i P^ the condud of the f^blft 
itfelf ? When the a£tion is conQncd to the 
time of the reprefcntation, the Poet muft 
often bring events together within the 
fpace of four, hours, which, in the natui^l 
couife g( things, would have tal^en up a^ 
Biany.dayiS. Thw* Ijy a fti:angc U^i ot 
managcmcnf, fee cojpiniss a yifrfjsnce on 
Oirtjure^ in ^id« tQdtQsnp jpear^r J;p Jtr«h. 

Eug. It is, to foftpfl, in fomc mes^furc^ 
this impropriety, a$ well as (q copfarjii XQ 
the unities^ that thefe events, infte^d of 
being brought into aAiqn, are fa Qftert 
thrown into ,£^] i^tcratio^. But, this^^ 
iubjea:which caijhot.bc.pcppcrly exajpinqd 
irt\ a morning's cpnverfation : beficjci , wc 

\^ 4LiifL Pc POrtioa. .Qw- \*» 

^\ have 
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have other objefts which demand our at* 
ttnwsBu 

It is a point that has not yet been dc* 
termincd, how far Imagery may take place 
in the Pathetic. Were the 4inaginBltioii co 
have no fhare in our deligns upon the 
heart, the Poet^s talk would be^ indeed,^ ^ 
hard one. The difficulty then cap only h^ 
to fet bounds to this indulgence. It jiiuft 
be allowed, that in the extremhies of pjlflTiont 
all ftudied and ambitious ornaments are to 
be avoided: hence I fliould judge^ that 
thofe images which are founded on com"- 
jpariibn^ dan have little agreement with the 
fimplicity of itbe Bnhos ^ aod thii dl&gree* 
iiieat wilf jdways be found- ^co iMFea& Js 

t>roportion as the points ^ iimUicud^ ai$ 
fpecified and enlarged. But this obje£tion 
will not extend to fimple images : thefe are 

often 
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oJFten happily employed in the Pathetic ; in 
thefe, Poetry co-operates with Painting > 
and even borrows her ideas from her filter 
Art 

Thus, in anger— 

Romeo. 
Alive, b Triuniph,. and Mcccytio flain ? 
Away to heav'n^refpcdlive lenity, 
And [/] fire- ey*d Fury be my conduft now i 
In grief-—- 

Juliet. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds. 
That feesinFo the the bottom of my grief? 

iS.andJ, 

' [/] Shmild diis eotnipound Epithet <' fire^ey'd " be 
liiou^t jncoiifiAttnt' with the true Pathos, it wiU.be the 
ftroogeft proof diaticaa be given, of the neopffity, pf a 
ftrift iEmplidty on 40 fuch occafions.— ~ 
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Of all our paffions, that of Love flioul 
. fcem to have the grcateft connexion wit 
the fancy. If, therefore, the diftinftip 
here made between fimple and comparativ 
imagery, ihould hold good In this paOior 
it will hardly be difput^d in others. 1 iha! 
-reft tb6 crath pf my ofoiervation, as I b<y 
hitherto done, on examples. 

-■••:•• ^ •::;.•; . Julifp. ' _,:' 

. . ^ . . . . Sweet, good night 

T^3 ^udH>f{lovc, by funamers ripenipi 

M^y prove a beauteous flower when nex 
^^e meet. 
• : i?.and3 

This is not the language of nature 
|n)C paflion is impatient of ftudied embcl 

Itflimeni 
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liflioocnts. Let ps now fee, how far the 
Operations of the fancy ^ay be brought to 
cprrefpond with the mpvementi of dte 
heart — 

FtrSAand^ 
iWhfcrefofc wctip you ? 
Mrvnda. At mitieuawDrthiticil^lh^tjdskre 

notofli^ 
What I defire to give ; and mueh lefi take 
yfhsLt I fhall die fo want : but thb is trif* 

hng; . - - - . 

'AAd-ailthe mttt itieeks talddi kfd)^ : 
^The bigger bulk it Ihews. Henie iqfbfid 

^Andprontpi me^ pkdn and b(%t imUtencei 
I atti ydur wife, if you will marry me % 
If jpot, ru die your maid : to be your 
, : ' fcUo# ^ ^ - - 
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Tpu, may deny mci but PlI be your Tcr* 

varft, 
"Whether you wift 6r ho. 
^trknaiii. %;miftrefs, deitett^ 
'And 1 thiis humbie ever. 
ii^rdnda. My hblband then, 
Eerdifumd. ^y^ with a heart as willing . 
h% /Bfmdage ^*tx of freedom j here^s my 
hand* 

In t)i9 im^goi here employed, there is 
|io artiSce, no d'efign •>. they arc a$ fimpfe 
.»s Jnith herfelf, . 

5pal;bi4atit!tiS'!h^*^ I fcatt^w pi*6- 

tc^^^t'b'lthSfe^ WHi^tiit Vaii'ihe fubdrdmatc 

^aiides } noc, that they are always inferior 

5 in 
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in their efFe<5b, but because thofe effcfte are 
produced by means lefs obvious ^ and fpring 
more from the mappert than from the idea 
itfelf. This is a diftinftioiit which, in fome 
cafes, will be prefep^ed with eale; in others, 
with difficulty : howevei*, if the nature o^ 
the beauty, whatever it is, be well under* 
ftood, I cannot think it of any great confer 
quence in what clals it is tO be ranked. 

It is the peculiar province of Poetry* to 
raife us above the level of our ordinary 
ideas. But we are n6(id ex|)eft, that this ean 
i)e done by a continued fucceflion of beau* 
tiful images^ or affedling fentiments. JHerc 
then. Art. comes ^^id<;>f Nature; and our 
ideas muft derive an im|K>rtance ficun tlif 
manner in which they ^ conducted.—? 
.With «rka( a fingplar ^elicac^ dpcs Ophelia^ 

when 
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Ivhtn (he folicits Hamlet to take back his 
ptefents, reproach him with the change, in 
his afFcdions ? 

tiamtet. ♦ 
No, I never gave you ought* 
Opbi O my good Lord, "yoif know right 

r w^ll yb« did j 
And with thcm> "words of fo fwect breath 

, . compo$*d, . 
As made the things more rich \ tbatperfumi 

■ ioA " 

Take thefe again.—* * 

,Thb manner is ft>mtf what. varied in tfetft 
following jnftance J CamilJo, in the Winter's. 
Tale, endeavours lo diffuade the young. 
lx)Vcrs from «pofing ^hemfelves t<) tb^. 
croflfes of fortune. 

... 1 ;...; . You 
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-------- You know, 

Profperity's the very bond of Love, 
Whofc frefti complexion, and whofe heart 

together, 
Afflkflion alters; 

Perdiia. - - - One of thqfc is true i 
I think aifii&ion may fubdue the cheek. 
But DOC udce in the mind— , 

From an el^nce in the turn of the 
thought^ we naturaUy pafs to a Felicity in 
the expredion.— Thus, Pofthumus refle£^ 
ing on his Wife's infidelity. 

Me of my lawful pleafare& fhe itftnkinMf 
And prayM me oft forbearance •, did it with' 
A pudency fo rofie^ the fwcet view on*t 
Might well have warm'd j$^jld Saturn i tha| 

I thought her 
As chaftc as unfum'd Snow.^ Qmt, 
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Hofi, Unsunjc'd Snow— The exprefiion 
is- beautiful : but is not the image likewifc 
new, and wholly Shakcfpear's ? 

E^g. You're in the right, Hdrtenfiusi 
but I Was fo intent on the force of the E)^- 
preffionj that I quite over-looked the no- 
velty in the idea* The completion of 
Beauty is in their Union i of this we have 
an exquifite example, where Jachimo fteal^ 
upon Imogen as fhe flepCi 

The criekets ling, and man's o'er-labour^d 

fcnfe 
Repairs icfelf by reft ; oQr Tarquin thu$ 
Did foftly prcfs the ru(hes> ere be waken* d 
The CbaJUty be wounded. 

^n^eline. 
la Tq 
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To reprcfent Lucrctia by perfonifyiog 
her virtue, w^s a beauty in the Thought : 
the ekgant precifion with which the aftion 
is defcribed, is a beauty in the Manner. In 
this analyfis, we difcover the limits between 
Nature and Art ; for if by Nature we mean 
tlie intrinfic Merit m the Thought; by 
Art muft be underftood,* i. Every advan- 
tage given to that thought, to the im- 
pirovement of its original beauty, 2. Every 
fuch happinefs in the manner, as fupplies 
the want of Novelty in the Idea. 

J/p. The ffrft part of your dcfoiptioft 
of Art, has been fully explained by the' 
examples you have given : but, I do not 
as yet, clearly comprehend, how a happi- 
nefs in the manner can fupply the Want of 
Novelty in the Thought. 
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Eug. We can bcftow a Novelty on a 
Icnown objcdb, cipher by difcovcring in it 
feme new circumftancc or quality \ or by 
varying and improving its ufual imprefllon. 
We have an example of the former, in»thc 
reflexion made by Helena on the vanity of 
her love for Bertram. 

- - • - . . . Indian like 
Religious in mine error, I adore 
The Urn that looks upon bis worjbiper^ 
Jpui hows of him no more. 

All's Well, that Ends Well. 

Agaik, when the Shepherd, in the Win- 
ter's Tale, is queftioned by Polyxenes. 
concerning the love of Florizel for Per- 
dita 

Ijj Shepherd 
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Sbepberd. 
•T r T - - Never djd the 4^?i!| 
5p ^aze Hpn the wafers^ as he'U ftwd,! ^ 
And read ipy R^gjghtpr's eyes* 

I NOW come, AipaHa, tp the explanation 
you defirc. When a known objeft prcr 
fents itfelf to us, through Zt new and un-t 
pra£Uced medium, wc copfider the navelty 
as inherent in the objedb. It ^ p.vch x^ 
fame with rcfpeft fo ouf ide^ j v|ijit«y?r 
is original ir the Rcprpfen|ation, \^ tPjmf- 
fcrrod iq ihc T^ing rcprcfrnted. For in- 

ilance The confideration that all mcq 

^^ye fprung from ^t f^^p? WigW, 9PA are 
deftine4 to the f^me ^i^utioA, h^ bqtil 
often employed) 4Si ^ check oa huaaam 
pride, and an incitement to a ibcial affw 
^f9t|, Hpw is th^s urged by the Poet ? 
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• ••'-- Brother, ftay here ; 
Are w« not Brothers ? 
J[tn^* So tnM and man (hould be ; 
3at cl^y and clay differs in dignity, 
WhOfc duft is both alike. . 

Cymb. 

I ^ not the energy with which this Idea 
IS wnv*y«d,.«iuiyftlent t^ a novelty in the 
Idea itfelf ? The fame effect may be pro- 
duced by a happic[e|$ in the ufe and ap- 
^icaiion of a Hnown image*- As in the 
advice given by L^y Macbeth to her Huf- 
l?andr 

iMk Kke the innocent flower, 
|iut be the ferpent undcr% 

l^ Horn 
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' Hor. From the light which you have 
thrown on this fubjeft, wc may account 
for the oppofition in our judgments, when 
wc bcftow on Writers the reputation of 
being Qriginal. For, a Poet may be ori- 
ginal in the manner, and not at all fo in his 
Idea$. 

Eug. True Genius, Hortenfio, will be 
original in both : of this we Ihall have a 
further proof, in the ufe that Shakelpev 
has made of the qualities and attributes of 
the Heathen Divinities, And here, I can^ 
not but wonder, that a Poet, whofeclafll** 
cal images are compofed of the fineft parts, 
and breath the very Ipirlt ci thd antient 
Mythology, fhould pafs for being illi'» 
tcrate. 

Se« 
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Sec what a grace was featcd on his brow ! 

Hyperion's curls j the front of *Jove him- 
fclf; 

An eye-like Mars, to threaten or com- 
mand ; 

A ftation, like the herald Mercury 

New-lighted on a heav'n-kiffing hill. 

Hamlet. 

In this portrait, the features arc bor- 
rowed from the antique; but they are . 
united into a charafler. by a creative fancy* 
—This power of giving an advantage to 
the mod familiar objeds, by fome un- 
cxpeftcd happincfs in their ufc and appli- 
cation, is particularly diftinguiflied in our 
Poet, when he touches on the Fables of 
Antiquity. — — Thusv:Pcrdita, ^t ^ lofs 

for 
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for a variety of flowers to beftow on bcf 
guefts-« 

•^ - QProferpind 

For the fim^n nw^s ^^t frighted thou Utp 

fall 
From Dis's waggon! DaflTadils^ 
That come before the Swallow dares, and 

take 
The winds of March with beauty; Vio- 
lets dini) 
But fwcd^er than the lidjr of J^irtO*i cyfcili • 
Of Cytherea's btta^. 

Exclusive of tire purpofe for which 1 
have produced thefe lines^ you muft have 
obferved the uncommon art of the Poet, in 
characterizing, his flowers* 

- •. • Thi^ afrhdr-coming :^[«0H8- 

5 A FINB 
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A FINS imagination, like the preience 
of Eve, gives a fecond vegetation to the 
beauties of nature. In thefe principles, and 
in the examples by which thejr have been 
fupported, we lee clearly the reafon, why 
every enlightened age has had, and muft 
continue to have, its original Writers. We 
have no right, therefore, to complain, that 
Kature is always the lame; or that the 
fources of Novelty have been exfaaufted« 
It is in Poetry, as in Philofophy, new re- 
lations are ftrock out, new influences dif* 
covered, and every fuperior genius moves 
in a world of his own* 

f I N I S. 
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